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ON ORIGINAL SIN, AND INNATE DEPRAVITY. 


In the preceding number, I have endeavoured to prove, that 
the doctrine of total depravity is not believed in by any one. It 
would, therefore, evidently be a mere work of supererogation to 
prove that this doctrine is not true in fact or taught in the scrip- 
tures, for a doctrine which isnot believed in, can have no possi- 
ble influence on our conduct. Ishall therefore devote the present 
number to the consideration of two kindred dogmas, which 
are often confounded with the former, and with each other, 
viz., the doctrines of original sin and of innate depravity. In 
these doctrines, men can, and to a certain extent, frequently do 
believe; and as nothing can havea greater tendency to render 
men easy under sin, and to induce them to go on sinning, than 
the belief that their transgressions are the necessary conse- 
quences of the natures with which they are born, these doc- 
trines are highly deserving a careful examination. 

Ihave already shewn, by extracts from some of the popular 
creeds of the day,in what manner these doctrines are laid 
down in them. ‘To these I now beg leave to add an extract 
from the articles of religion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
to show how the doctrines under consideration are there 
defined. 

In the ninth article we read thus: 

“Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the fault and corruption of 
the nature of every man, that naturally is engendered of 
the offspring of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from ori- 


ginal righteousness, and is of his own nature inclined to evil, 
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so that the flesh lusteth always contrary to the spirit; and 
therefore in every person born in this world, it deserveth God's 
wrath and damnation.” 

Such is the definition which the orthodox creeds give us of 
the doctrines under consideration. They teach, that the guilt 
of Adam is imputed to us; and that, in consequence of his 
transgression, we are all born with natures deeply corrupted 
and inclining us to evil; and yet, that notwithstanding this, we 
are to be held accountable for our conduct, and to be punished 
with everlasting torments for our transgressions, although 
these transgressions are the necessary, the unavoidable results 
of the natures with which we are born. 

Such are the doctrines, the not believing in which is imputed 
to us as a crime; and for the not holding of which we are ex- 
cluded from the communion of our fellow-christians, And 
now if the Creator of the universe be a just God; and still 
more, if he be, as Jesus has revealed him to us, the good and 
benevolent Father of mankind, then these doctrines are not— 
cannot be, true. Our natural sense of justice shrinks back from 
them with horror. They rob the universe of its benevolent 
Parent, and substitute in his place a being equally unjust and 
cruel; and they deprive man, made in the image of his Maker, 
of all moral agency, and reduce him to the rank of a mere 
brute, guided by a malevolent instinct. 

Butas, notwithstanding its revolting features, this system is 
professed to be believed in by a large portion of the christian 
church, and as its influence on the morality of the community 
is decidedly injurious, it is proper that its truth or falsehood 
should be carefully examined. 

The first question which here, as on every similar occasion, 
I would ask, is: Do the scriptures teach these dogmas? And 
this question I unhesitatingly answer inthe negative. In them 
we find no where the terms, original sin, total depravity, 
innate depravity, hereditary sin, birth-sin, Adam’s fall, 
covenant of works, imputation of Adam’s transgression, 
and other scholastic phrases commonly used to express these 
dogmas. 

In the scriptures man is every where treated as a free moral 
agent, capable of doing good and of doing evil. He is thee 
instructed in his duties. The highest, the most glorious rewards 
are held out to him, to encourage him in his striving after vir- 
tue;—the most dreadful punishment is denounced against vice; 
and every thing in them is calculated to lead a rational being 
up to goodness and to God. Now, on the supposition that man 
isa free moral agent, capable of doing good or evil from 
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choice, all this is consistent, and highly worthy of the divine 
goodness. But if man be by nature depraved, incapable of 
every good, and prone to every evil,—then all these moral in- 
ducements held out to him, are a mere mockery of his moral 
umpotency. 

But let us examine a little more in detail what the scriptures 
say on this subject. 

As to the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s guilt, not on- 
ly is that no where taught in the scriptures, but inthem we 
meet with passages which are totally irreconcilable with it. It 
appears that in the days of the prophets Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel, the Jews were in the habit of considering themselves as 
suffering for the sins of their fathers. Less extravagant in 
their theology than our moderns, they did not go back to 
Adam, but referred their misfortunes to their immediate ances- 
tors. Let us now hear what Jehovah says on this subject, as 
recorded in Ezekiel, xviii. 2—4: “ What mean ye, that ye use 
this proverb concerning the land of Israel, saying, The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the childrens’ teeth are set on 
edge? As I live, says the Lord God, ye shall not have 
occasion any more to use this proverb in Israel. Behold ! all 
souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so also the soul of 
the son ismine. The soul that sinneth it shall die.’ And 
verse 19, 20—“ When the son has done that which is lawful 
and right, and has kept my statutes and hasdone them, he shall 
surely live. The soul that sinneth, itshall die. The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the father 
bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the right- 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.’? I would recommend to the reader a 
careful perusal of the whole of the xviiith chapter of Ezekiel, 
as containing a clear and beautiful exposition, given us by 
God himself, of the principles of the divine government; and 
then I would ask, whether it is consistent with the reverence 
which we owe to the Almighty, to attribute to him a line of 
conduct, not only directly at variance with his most solemn as- 
severations, but so glaringly unjust, that the most corrupt of 
mankind would feel it an insult to have such attributed to 
himself. 

In regard to the doctrine of innate or hereditary depravity, 
the scripture evidence is equally conclusive. Ps. viii, 3—5, we 
read: “ When I consider thy heavens the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained—what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man that 
thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a little lower 
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than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honor,” 
And, Ecel., vii. 29, it is said: “Lo! this only have I found, 
that God has made man upright; but they have sought out 
many inventions.”” 

Perhaps it will be said that the psalmist and the preacher 
speak here of man in his primeval character, and not as he is 
now; but where is the evidence of this? Where do the ortho- 
dox learn that Adam possessed at any time a nature different 
from that of his descendants? Surely not from the scriptures. 
It is true, that from the orthodox pulpits we hear much ofthe 
glorious nature which Adam had previous to the fall; and we 
are taught, that the image of his Maker, in which he was cre- 
ated, was entirely lost by his transgression; but when we in- 
quire of the word of God, we find not a syllable there on the 
first of these heads, and the second it expressly negatives. 
When after the flood, the penalty of death was decreed against 
the murderer, the reason assigned is, that man is made in the 
image of God. Gen. ix. 6. And the apostle James, when 
speaking of the tongue, says, (James iii. 9.) “ Therewith we 
bless God, even the Father; and therewith curse we men, 
which are made after the similitude of God.’’? From these 
two passages, it appears, that the great law-giver of the Jews, 
and the apostles of our blessed Saviour, were alike ignorant 
of this pretended deterioration of man. The discovery of it be- 
longs to an age long subsequent to theirs. 

But there are two other- passages of scripture, which are 
perfectly decisive of the subject under consideration. 

When little children were brought to Jesus, that he might 
bless them, the disciples endeavoured to keep them away ; 
but our Lord tells them, “ Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
Matt. xix. 13, 14,—and Matt. xviii, 1—3, we read: “ At the 
same time came the disciples unto Jesus, saying: Who is the 
greatest in the kingdom of Heaven?’ And Jesus called a lit- 
tle child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said: 
Verily | say unto you, except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

Here I beg the reader’s particular attention to the language 
of our Saviour. He does not tell his disciples that they must 
become like some one particular child, which according to the 
fabled theology of the present day, had been miraculously re- 
generated; but that they must become like little children in 
general. Now, if these are by nature depraved, prone to ev- 
ery evil, it follows, that the advice to the disciples is, that they 
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must become equally depraved, to fit themselves for an en- 
trance into the kingdom of heaven. Such are some of the re- 
sults to which a belief in the dogmas under consideration 
lead us. 

I have now tested the doctrines of original sin and innate 
depravity by the scriptures, and have shown that these not 
only give no countenance, but are directly opposed to them. 
Let us now subject these doctrines to the test of reason and 
experience, and see what these teach us in regard to them. 

As to the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin to us, 
that clearly involves a manifest absurdity. Sin is strictly a 
personal act. It is the wilful violation of a known law; and 
hence it is evident, that no one can be guilty of an act, in the 
commission of which he had no agency, and which happened 
ages before he was born. Concerning the pretended covenant 
of works, by which this imputation is attempted to be justi- 
fied, of that I shall speak hereafter, when I shall consider its 
supposed nature, and some of the results to which it leads. 

In regard to the doctrine of innate depravity, it is clear that 
that doctrine is repugnant to what we should have been led by 
our reason to expect. Man is not hisown maker. All are 
the oflspring of God; and the child just born is as fresh from 
the hand of the Almighty as was our first progenitor. Draw- 
ing then his origin from such a source, we have reason to ex- 
pect that man should by nature be, not a bad but a good be- 
ing; and to convince us that he is so, we have only to resort to 
avery simple, but perfectly decisive experiment. 

If we observe men, (and it is indifferent whether it be chil- 
dren or persons more advanced in years,) reading the history 
of events, even of distant countries, and of ages long since 
past, we shall find, that, without a single exception, their feel- 
ings are all enlisted on the side of virtue, of goodness, of op- 
pressed innocence, and heroic constancy in tke pursuit of duty; 
while a sentiment of indignation animates every bosom at the 
relation of acts of baseness, cruelty, and oppression. Now 
this is totally irreconcilable with the doctrine of innate de- 
pravity. If man were by nature depraved, he might still wish 
that his neighbours, and those whose actions could have an 
influence on his well-being, should be virtuous, on account of 
the evils which their vices might bring on him; but in all cases 
where the actions of others could not thus react on himself, his 
feelings must necessarily be on the side of vice and oppression. 
Now this we find not to be the case, and hence, the doctrine 
of innate depravity cannot be true. On the contrary, his ap- 
probation of what is just and good and great in others, shows, 
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that he possesses a natural sense of justice, of goodness, and 
of moral excellence. If man, notwithstanding this, so often 
renders himself guilty of follies and crimes, it is not from any 
abstract love of vice. No such thing! He admits for others, 
and even for himself, the obligation to follow the path of duty, 
as a general rule; but he thinks that in the case of the tempta- 
tion then before him, a deviation from that path will increase 
his happiness, and he thus sins, not through any innate cor- 
ruption, but through short-sightedness in mistaking the true 
road to happiness. 

If we contemplate man as he comes into the world, we find 
him a being perfectly innocent; having predilections for what 
is just and good, but being as yet neither virtuous nor vicious, 
as these are acquired qualities. By his Maker he has been 
endowed with certain affections, appetites and passions, all of 
them not only innocent in themselves, but necessary to his 
well-being and improvement. In addition to his animal na- 
ture, he possesses, if I may so express myself, the germ of an 
intellectual and moral nature, which he is here, in this state of 
education and discipline, to develope and to cultivate, for the 
purpose of fitting himself for that exalted station, which awaits 
him in a subsequent state of being. To guide him in his jour- 
ney of life, his Maker has endowed him with reason, to ena- 
ble him to discover the right; conscience to check him in his 
aberrations from the path of duty; and, at least in christian 
countries, a revelation, which, while it plainly points out 
the road that leads to happiness and to God, holds out to 
him every inducement calculated to influence a rational being 
to walk in that road. 

But though man be thus surrounded with motives inviting 
him to virtue, he is not compelled to become virtuous. Good 
and evil, life and death, are set before him, but he is left at 
full liberty to choose which of them he will embrace, and it is 
this which constitutes him a moral and accountable being. 
Whenever following the dictates of his reason, and the injunc- 
tions of his Maker, he seeks for happiness in virtue, in good- 
ness, and in the developement of his intellectual and moral 
powers, he then rises in the scale of beings, and gradually as- 
similates himself to those celestial spirits, with whom he 1s 
hereafter to associate. But if, on the contrary, he loses sight 
of the high destinies to which he has been called, and seeks 
for happiness in the gratification of his animal appetites, and 
gives himself up to the dominion of his passions, he then grad- 
ually sinks in the scale of beings, until he becomes depraved, 
and lost to virtue, to happiness, and to himself. Those who 
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make duty the constant rule of their actions, or who, in the 
language of St. Paul, by a patient continuance in well-doing, 
seek for glory and honour and immortality, constitute the class 
of the virtuous. Those, who, regardless of their duty and 
their high vocation, give themselves up to the dominion of 
their appetites and passions, constitute the class of the vicious. 
And that portion of mankind, who, at one time follow virtue, 
and at another time vice, without having acquired a decided 
habit of either, do not belong either to the one or to the other 
of these two classes, but form, as it were, the connecting link 
between them, each individual approximating one or the other 
of these classes, as the love of virtue or vice predominates in 
him, and gradually passing over into either of them, accord- 
ing as his habits of goodness or of evil become confirmed. 

Such is man, the creature of Almighty God. And now how 
different—how very different is he from that monster of 
wickedness and deformity, the natural man of the Assembly’s 
catechism! 

In my next I shall close this subject, by an examination of 
the supposed connection between Adam’s transgression, and 
man’s present character, and by an inquiry into the moral in- 
fluence of the doctrines under consideration. H. 





ANNALS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 


Mann Butler, whose History of Kentucky is known to all 
our readers, and to whom this periodical has been often in- 
debted, and may, we trust, be indebted again,—published, a 
year or two since, a pamphlet containing an outline of West- 
ern Chronology. With the exception of that little tract, I am 
not aware of the existence of any publication in which an at- 
tempt is made to give a complete chronology, or regular an- 
nals of the West. Having had occasion to examine the early 
history of the Ohio valley, I propose, in this work, from month 
to month, to present its annals, as far as 1 can do so; hoping 
that others will come to my help when my materials fail, and 
will correct me when I mistake. I have no sympathy with those 
historical students who hoard the knowledge which they ac- 
quire; I think that every fact relating to the public should be 
public property. Neither do I think it just to use history as a 
‘ournament-field, where adversaries are to be met and battled 
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with. Every student of that great subject should be looked on 
as a brother by all other students, and labored with as a bro- 
ther. The careful seeker for truth should not be assailed be- 
cause he errs at times; it is only the man who cares nothing 
for truth, and uses his knowledge as supplying materials 
whence to make books and money, that deserves to be decried 
by every friend of truth: and even his errors are not to be de- 
cried, but the carlessness, or worse than carelessness, which 
caused them. 

I most earnestly invite, therefore, corrections and additions 
to the meagre annals which I have been able to compile. My 
object is to assist the student of Western history, and all who 
will help me to do so by supplying new facts, or by pointing 
out errors in my own statements, or in those of other writers, 
will be welcomed to the pages of this periodical. J. AP. 


1656.—By a map published this year at Paris, by N. San- 
son D’ Abbeville, it appears that the great lakes of Ontario, 
Erie, and Huron, (called Karegnondi) were very thoroughly 
known at the time. Lake Michigan, (called Lac des Puans) 
is given in part: its eastern shore being laid down from north- 
east to south-west:—its connection with Lake Huron is placed 
in lat. 46°, which is correct, but in 44° west, the eastern shore 
is represented as turning from a south-west to a west course. 
At this point a large river from the south-east is laid down as 
flowing into the lake; this may have been the St. Josephs, 
which empties in about 42°. The southern limits of the lake 
are not given. The northern and southern shores of Superior 
are given running off indefinitely to the west and north-west. 
Lake Erie is represented as coming below 40°, the latitude of 
Columbus. At the western end several streams are laid down 
corresponding to the Maumee, Sandusky, &c. The Cuyahoga 
is also given, with its peculiar turn towards the north, and also 
the upper portion of a stream almost interlocking with it, and 
running to the south-west:—intended either for the Musking- 
um or Big Beaver. Close to this and just south of the east 
end of Lake Erie, James River is made to head. Running 
east and west from near the head of that river, toward the 
Mississippi, we have a range of hills, from the southern slope 
of which numerous streams run through Florida to the Gulf of 
Mexico;—the largest of these rises about south of the junction 
of Huron and Michigan, in lat. 38°. The whole of this part 
of the map corresponds very nearly with that given in some 
of the later editions of Garcillasso de la Vega’s account of De 
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Soto’s adventures;* but which was the copyist we do not 
know. Among other things given in it is the lake Apalache, 
south of Erie in lat. 35°. This lake is laid down in all the 
maps of that time. Of the Ohio and Mississippi there is no sign 
or hint. 

The only copy of this map which I have seen is in the libra- 
ry of Harvard college, Cambridge, Mass. A rough copy of it 
taken by myself, will be placed in the archives of the Ohio 
Historical Society, next winter. 


1664.—In this year a work by a Father Du Creux, called 
«Historia Canadensis, A P. T. Creuxio,” was published at 
Paris; containing a map drawn in 1660, which does not differ 
materially from that of 56. ‘This work is not very rare. 

At this time, and during the ten years preceding 1664, a 
Col. Wood, living at the falls of James River in Virginia, is 
said to have crossed the Alleghanies, repeatedly, and dis- 
covered several branches of the Ohio and Mississippi. I have 
been able to find no ground for this report except the assertion 
of Dr. Daniel Coxe, who stated it in his memorial to the king 
in 1699, and whose son Daniel published it in his description 
of Carolana in 1722, making it one ground whereon the En- 
glish, and they, (the Dr. and his heirs,) under and old patent of 
1630, might claim the Mississippi valley. 


1668.—Two Roman Catholic Missionaries went through 
the country south of Superior and west of Michigan, exploring 
the Fox River of Green Bay nearly to its source. They were 
named Allonez and Dablon. Of their acts and other cotempo- 
rary events, an account may be found in Charlevoix’s history 
of New France. 


1670.—Butler (Hist. Kent. Intro. 19th Note.) refers, appa- 
rently upon the authority of Bishop Burte of Vincennes, Ind., 
to a work published in this year, in which reference is made 
to the great river in the west, spoken of by the Indians. That 
the French heard of the existence of such a stream from the 
savages about this time is also stated by Charlevoix. The 
character of the Mississippi and that of the people upon its 
banks, appear to have been well known to the Indians of 
Green Bay, even, as is seen by their warnings to Marquette, 
noticed in his journal, of which we shall presently speak. 


1671.—Marquette, A Jesuit Missionary, founded the village of 


a 





a First published in 1605. The original edition does not appear to have had 
map. 
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Michilimackinac on the point ofland projecting from the north 
at the junction of lakes Michigan and Huron. His settlers 
were partially converted Huron Indians. This we learn from 
Charlevoix. 


1673.—Talon, intendant general of New France, being 
about to return home, made up his mind to attempt the disco- 
very of the river in the west spoken of by the Indians. This 
river, it was thought, might run into the South Sea, and if it 
did so, would afford an easy access to the East Indies, which it 
was the object of all in that day to reach. Looking around 
for persons proper to lead in the attempt, he chose M. Idiet, a 
citizen of Quebec, Marquette, who was much beloved by the 
Indians, and who spoke their common tongue, (the Algonquin 
or Chippewa) and five other persons unknown to us. 

Thus much we learn from Charlevoix ; the journal of the 
expedition, as kept by Marquette, was published at Paris in 
1681, in a collection of voyages made by Thevenot. The vol- 
ume containing it is a thin 12 mo.,and this journal occupies 
but 43 pages. It is accompanied bya map. An abstract of 
this journal, which is now very rare, was made by Jared 
Sparks for Mr. Butler’s History, 2nd edition, where it may be 
found at page 491. This abstract, somewhat enlarged, Mr. 
Sparks has since published in his tenth volume of American 
Biographies, where he has also given a fac-simile of Mar- 
quette’s map ona smaller scale. These works being very ac- 
cessible, we shall here give only the chronology of the voyage. 
A rough copy of Marquette’s map will be sent to the Ohio 
Historical Society next winter. 


May 13th.—Marquette and the rest left Michilimackinac. 
June 10th.—Crossed from the Fox River to the Wisconsin. 
June 17th.—Reached the Mississippi. 

June 21st.—Visited the Illinois Indians. 

July 17th.—Having gone as far down asthe Arkansas, and 
ascertained that the Mississippi did not flow into the South Sea, 
Marquette and his party started to return to New France or 
Canada. 

Sept. late.—Reached Green Bay, having returned by the II- 
linois river. 


1676.—Coxe tells us that in this year he had in his keeping 
the journal of one not named, who had at some previous tume, 
not named, gone up the Mississippi to the mouth of the Yel- 
low or Muddy river, meaning the Missouri. This tale was 
not told till 1699, and no account of the journal is given. 
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1678.—In this year, Dr. Coxe says,a number of persons 
went from New England, and crossing the Mississippi pene- 
trated far into Mexico. Upon their return they made a report 
to the government at Boston. Forall which he cites governor 
Dudley, then living, {in 1699,) as witness. This account has 
been copied from Coxe, but no proof other than his assertion 
can be now found to confirm it. (See description of Carolana 
by Dan. Coxe, Esq. London 1722, p. 113.) 

However, let the truth of Coxe’s story be what it may, this 
year witnessed the commencement of La Salle’s labors in the 
West, of which I shall give a brief account, with references, in 
the next number of the Messenger. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SUSPICIOUS MAN. 


“Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst birds, they ever fly by 
twilight."—Lorp Bacon. 


I am, unfortunately, a suspicious man. Heaven, I think, 
must have given me a double portion of cautiousness and ap- 
probativeness—the one making me constantly attentive to 
what others think about me, the other making me constantly 
afraid that they are thinking some evil. Any one may see 
this traitin my face. My eyes look at you searchingly, as 
much as to say, “Is it peace Jehu ?”? My whole manner indi 
cates that I am on my guard, that I look on all persons as 
enemies till they prove themselves friends. Hence I am 
wholly deficient in that open, confiding, genial frankness, 
which breaks down at once the barriers of reserve, and makes 
strangers intimate in a moment. 

_ T often come home and say to my wife, (who, by the bye, 
is just my opposite in these particulars) “my dear Anne, I met 
Mr. Longpurse in the street, and he would not speak to me. 
I wish people would not be so proud of their money !” «Did 
you speak to him, my dear !”? “No ! to be sure not—would 
you have me speak to a man whom I knew beforehand would 
take no notice of me.”” “ Ah, dear Charles, swspicion—. Mr. 
Longpurse, we all know is rather absent, and is carrying on 
his affairs as he walks the streets, but I am sure there is no 
man any where less exclusive than he.”’ “ Well, dear Anne, I 
Suppose you are right,’ and thus ends the conversation. 
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When I was a boy and went to dancing school, 1 used to be 
tormented with the thought that all the girls were laughing at 
me for my awkwardness. Merry things! If a smile sat on 
their rosy lips, if the playfulness of innocent hearts broke out 
in a giggle, | was sure that I was the object. So I sat glooming 
haughtily, and looking unutterable things from the corner of 
the room. 

I have a great proneness to friendship, and love to repose 
myself with implicit faith in the family of a friend. 1 go there 
to lean wholly on their sympathy. I cast aside all restraints. 
I act myself freely out, without fear of comment or censure. 
I mean I would do this, but ever and anon this fell bat of sus- 
picion comes flitting athwart my mind with his gloomy wing. 
«I never will visit at that house again, my dear !”’ say I as I 
come home. “ Why not Charles??? “They treated me with 
the most marked coolness to-night—they almost broke my 
heart. It is foolish to love people so well—you put yourself too 
much into their power.’”? “Why, what did they do?” “Why 
Mrs. Thornton was reading a book the whole time I was there, 
and did not speak a word to me, and neither did Angelina, and 
as for Emma, though I asked her to play on the piano two 
or three times she would not do it, and 1 thought Mr. Thornton 
very stiff and cold.” “My dear, they treated you like an old 
friend. Angelina went on with her work, and Mrs. T. with 
her reading and left her husband to entertain you, who I 
suppose was tired; and as for Emma, you know she is diffi- 
dent and will play for no one, much less for you whom she 
suspects of being a connoisseur.”’ 

“Well, my dear, I suppose you are right.”’ 

But I must tell how I happened to get my wife, for this is 
another illustration of the subject. I had nearly lost her by 
my suspicious temper, and I was saved by her frankness and 
candour. The great difference between Anne and me is, that 
she is always expecting good, and I am always expecting 
evil. She believes in people, I distrust them. She thinks 
them better than they are, I worse. She attributes a good 
motive wherever she can to their conduct, I am very apt to 
pitch on a bad one. Her whole manner is open, frank, confi- 
ding; just as mine is reserved, cautious, distrustful. Yet 
somehow or other she seems to get along better than I: she 
makes people good by thinking them so. People will take 
no advantage of her, who will cheat me out of my eye-teeth. 
But I was going to say how I happened to get such a peat! 
of a woman. 
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I had known Anne for a long time and loved her more than 
Iknew. For as acids attract alkalies, and vitreous electricity 
seeks out resinous, and as the sweetest concords in music come 
from the mingling of diverse sounds, and the greatest master- 
pieces in painting are those in which the might of genius 
forces a unity out of variety, a harmony out of contrast, so 
lovers are attracted by their opposites. This theory has been 
well developed by St. Pierre, so we will not stop upon it now. 
Thus my doubting, distrustful mind hung with delight and 
extacy on the unsuspicious, artless, self-possessed grace of her 
manners and actions. But though I thought that she loved 
me too, one thing troubled me. There was a certain youth, 
a whiskered wretch, with Spanish complexion and dark eyes, 
who much frequented the house. He was an officer in the 
navy, and in a refined way a kind of Bobadil, insinuating 
rather than boasting of his prowess and exploits, just in the 
right manner, as I feared, to touch the imagination of an inex- 
perienced girl. « Yes!’’ said I bitterly, as I paced the streets 
of the City by night, ever and anon passing near the house 
which held my treasure ;—“ Yes ! women are doomed to be 
disappointed and deceived, and the best of them the most 
easily. Those who have the most hoping, trusting, aspiring 
and imaginative natures, are the very ones to be deceived by 
the surface of the character. They are looking for heroes, 
and their rapid fancy finds a hero in every man who has the 
outside of one. A confident manner, a dashing outline of be- 
havior, does the business. Yes! this Don Whiskerandos 
will certainly carry off my dear Anne. The clothes and not 
their lining, will move her, and 


‘His are gold and gaudy, 
Though, touch them inwardly, they smell of copper.’” 


Still, however, I could not but hope, whilst I met such a 
sincere and cordial greeting in her fair eyes, whenever I visited 
her. So, at last, I resolved to learn my fate. The very morn- 
ing that I took this bold determination, I sauntered into a 
jeweller’s shop, and found my whiskered rival examining some 
trinkets. He immediately began to speak with me, and after 
letting me know that he was buying presents for ladies, began 
to talk about Anne Blanchard. I hated to hear him take 
her name into his profane lips, for he always spoke of women 
with levity and disrespect. He insinuated that he was going 
to give her a ring, by asking me about her taste in such 
matters. I turned from him in disgust, and went to find her. 
She was not at home. I loitered away an hour in the draw. 
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ing-room of a friend, talking with his romping sisters, and 
then went out in the streets again. Suddenly turning a corner, 
whom should I meet but Anne Blanchard, arm in arm with 
Whiskerandos, in most profound conversation. A slight glow 
was on her cheek, and that indescribable expression, half 
excitement, half embarrassment, which told me at once that 
he had just made her an offer. “And been accepted?” | 
asked myself, and the thought struck through my soul like a 
dagger, as I passed hurriedly by. I rambled the town fora 
while, and at last found myself again at her door. “ Has Miss 
Anne returned?’? The servant replied in the negative, but 
nevertheless I entered. “ Ah, Charles!” said her mother, “ our 
Anne is very late this morning, but you must sit down and 
stay to dinner with us, and then you’ll see her. And in the 
meantime come and entertain me, and hold this skein of thread 
for me.”? “ Yes,’’ said Mr. Blanchard, looking up from his 
newspaper, “and then you must tell a story to the little ones, 
and then listen to one from me about my voyages. It’s a 
pleasant thing, Charles to talk to a bright girl like Anne, but 
you have to pay dearly for it by being agreeable to father, 
mother, and children.”? Just as I was replying to the kind- 
hearted old man, {saw through the half open door, Anne 
Blanchard run into the next room, go up to a desk, and put 
something in it. Her back was toward us, but just as she 
was depositing it, I plainly saw her turn back, bend over 
and kiss it, and then hastily shut the desk. The thought flashed 
through my mind that it was the ring which I had seen in the 
morning. It was then a terrible token of my bitter disappoint- 
ment. I suppose I turned deadly pale, for as soon as Anne 
came into the room she said to me “Why how gloomy you 
look, Charles! What’s the matter with him mother? You 
must have been spending the morning very unhappily. Who 
were you with?’’ I collected myself, determined that the 
false girl should not triumph over me, and coolly answered, “I 
have been in very pleasant society, for I spent the morning 
with Jane Trumpet.” “Jane is a very merry girl !”’ said she. 
“Yes, and may be depended on from hour to hour. She does 
not change with every wind, nor does she forget old friends 
for new ones.”” Making this coarse speech with much dignity, 
as I thought, I turned to go, while Anne stood looking at me 
with surprise and sorrow. “Why Charles,” said old Mr. 
Blanchard, “where are you going ? Dinner’sready.”’ 1 mum- 
bled some excuse, and hurried down stairs. But by a good 
providence I could not find my hat, and while searching for 1t, 
heard a light step ; Ilooked up, it was Anne. “Charles,” said 
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she, “I cannot suffer you to throw away our happiness, through 
a misunderstanding.’”’ She held out her hand, I took it with 
delight. “You do not care much for Jane Trumpet, do you ?”’ 
«] should not care if I never saw her again.’”’ “Come back 
to dinner, then,’ said she, leading me to the stairway. “Stop a 
moment, Anne ?” said I, “answer me one question too. Do 
‘ou care much for our whiskered friend, with whom you were 
walking to day?”’ “ We ought to take an interest in all our 
fellow creatures,” said the rogue, smiling, “I suppose I care 
for him about as much as you do for Jane Trumpet. Now 
come.’’ “One more little word, Anne, do you think you could 
love me?’’? She trembled, she sobbed, her face was hidden, 
but presently she looked up, and with eyes in which archness 
shone through tears, replied, “I will ¢ry to be a good Christian, 
and love you too.” So saying, she darted from the room. 
* ~ * * a ” 


«Why Charles, have you come back ? I thought you were 
not to dine with us. Take a seat. Wife, where’s Anne?” 
«changed my mind again, Sir,” “ You are very changeable, 
to be railing as you were just now at the fickleness of women. 
Where’s Anne, wife ?”” “ Here she comes, husband, I am glad, 
Charles, that those mists have disappeared from your face.’’ 

J replied in the words of Tom Moore 


«‘ Who can, in this short life, afford, 
To let such mists a moment stay, 
When thus one frank, atoning word, 
Like sunbeams, melts them all away.” 


“The mists, Mrs. B. were those of suspicion, they have 


dispersed by one open, straight-forward word.” 
Cc. J. Fy 





For who knows not that truth is strong, next to the Almighty? 
She needs no policies, nor stratagems, nor licensing to make 
her victorious.— Milton. 





Words, like a Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the under- 
standing of the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the 
judgment.— Bacon. 
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Birth-Day Thoughts. 
BIRTH-DAY THOUGHTS. 


“Years glide by us like the wind; we see not whence the current comes, nor 
whither it is tending ; and we seem ourselves to watch their flight without a sense 
that we are changed ; and yet time is beguiling man of his strength, as the winds 
rob the trees of their foliage.” —Antiquary. 


“Eheu ! fugaces” Horace said, 

“ Labuntur anni’”’—and applied 

Phrases which paint the moments fled 

Like clouds which drift, or waves which glide. 


“ Our years flit by us like the wind, 

We see not how the trees are shaken, 
But yet stand stript in heart and mind 
As foliage from their limbs is taken.” 


Too gloomy sayings these, my friend ! 
And though from Horace and Sir Walter, 
I will attempt their thought to mend, 

And thus the sentiment will alter. 


Years truly used, are saved, not lost ; 

We keep them when we spend them rightly ; 
Changed into life, at little cost 

They keep its taper burning brightly. 


On well-spent years to Heaven we climb, 
Is our contentment therefore strange ? 

To buy Eternity with Time, 

Is certainly no bad exchange. 


Cling firmly to the present hour, 

Nor o’er the past or future sorrow ; 

Live now with thy whole spirit’s power, 
And leave to Time and God the morrow. 


The Present—deep its roots run down 
In the unfathomable Past ; 

And high its soaring branches frown, 
And on the future shadows cast. 
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Its little scroll is written o’er 

With noblest virtue, deadliest sin ; 

And through the moment’s narrow door 
Immortal life may enter in. 


Then mourn not over flying years, 
But grasp the present with thy might ; 
Change has no power, and Death no fears 
For those who dwell in Truth and Right. 
April 1th, 1839. SN. E. 


THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Any one Who shall read, first the history of the divisions in the 
Christian church respecting the Lord’s Supper, and next what is 
said in the New Testament respecting that Rite, will be struck, 
I think, by this fact, that nothing in the Scripture warrants the 
importance which has been attached to the Ordinance by the 
mass of Christians. It has been made the test of Faith, the 
avenue of Grace, the symbol of conversion, the chief of exter- 
nal acts. Schisms have turned upon it, masses have been 
stirred in favor of this or that view, kingdoms have been rent, 
and battles fought to establish or overthrow this or that theory 
of our Savior’s language. Luther waged war against the 
idolatry of Transubstantiation, and Calvin attacked the folly 
of Consubstantiation. Beza and the Cardinal of Lorraine puz- 
zled one another into agreement with regard to the Real Pre- 
sence, while Melancthon and his great ally puzzled one another 
into disagreement upon the same great mystery. So has the 
Christian world puzzled on; the Quaker utterly rejects the 
Ordinance as binding and of great import ; the Episcopalian 
looks on it as a mysterious mode of Communion with the Holy 
Spirit ; the Presbyterian adopts it in the stead of Baptism to 
announce the New Birth. Let us, turning from this maze of 
man’s getting up, this crowd of human theories and mortal 
passions, go to the Gospels which teach us what Jesus said 
and did, the Acts which relate the doings of his disciples, and 
the Apostolic wisdom contained in the Epistles—having full 
faith that in them we shall find all that is needful for us to 
know ; having full faith that our Savior and his immediate 

VoL. vit.—21. 
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followers could speak their meaning without the aid of Coun- 
cils, Popes, Bishops, Synods, Assemblies or individuals of any 
kind. 

In the Gospel of St. Matthew we are told that Jesus took 
bread, and brake it, and gave it to his disciples, saying, « take, 
eat, this is my body ;” and that he took the cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them to drink, saying, it was his blood 
shed for the remission of sins.* In this account, written by one 
who was present at the Last Supper, there is not a word 
which would lead us to think that our Teacher meant to insti- 
tute a lasting Rite. He says, as they eat the Paschal lamb in 
commemoration of the deliverance of the Hebrews from Egypt, 
“eatof my flesh now, and drink of my blood in commemora- 
tion of your deliverance from Sin.” It was a natural and 
touching act at the time and under the circumstances, for he 
knew that his death was near. “ Drink of this,’’ he said, «it 
is my blood, shed for your deliverance ; but I shall not drink 
of wine with you again till we drink it together in my Father’s 
kingdom.’ The meaning of Jesus was not dim, and St. Paul 
recognises it in plain words ; “ Christ our Passover,’ says he, 
“is sacrificed for us.”’t In this account there is no hint of a 
mysterious and supernatural communion with God through 
this Rite. There is not even, as we have said, a word that 
would lead us to think our Savior acted and spoke except from 
the feeling of the moment ; he foretold his death in the words 
recorded, and laid open to them the motives which led him to 
meet death, and in a most striking manner appealed to their 
Jewish habits of thought and feeling. 

Such is the account given by one of the two Gospei writers 
who were present at that supper. The other, John, who lay 
on his Master’s bosom while it thrilled under the feelings 
which broke from him in every instant of that closing night, 
John does not refer to the breaking of bread or drinking of wine. 
Had his gospel alone reached us as canonical, the Lord’s Sup- 
per had been unknown. 

It is in Luke, who was not present, and in Luke alone, that 
we find recorded the words which uphold the Last Supper as 
an Ordinance. In the Gospel by that writer we are told that 
after announcing that now, for the last time, he eat with his 
followers, he gave them bread, and bidding them eat it as of 
his body sacrificed for them, added, “this do in remembrance 
of me.’’t 








* Matt. xxvi. 26, t I. Cor. v. 7. i Luke, xxii. 19. 
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That it was understood by his immediate followers that he 
meant they should meet, and break bread together in remem- 
brance of him, is proved by St. Paul’s account ; who, having 
related the other events as given by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, adds the expression recorded by Luke alone, and also 
gives, what Luke does not, these words as having been spoken 
by Jesus after he had given his friends the cup of wine, 
«This cup is the New Testament in my blood ; this do ye, as 
oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me.”* The words 
which we have italicised suggest at once the idea that our 
Lord meant to ask them to have him in remembrance when- 
ever they eat and drank ; and this idea is supported by the 
only passage (I believe) in the book of Acts, which is supposed 
to refer to the Last Supper ; it is there said that the new con- 
verts continued “daily in the temple with one accord, and 
breaking bread from house to house, (or rather, a¢ home,) did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, praising 
God &c.”’t 

But, whatever may be thought of this, which is, I believe, 
one of the Quaker interpretations of our Lord’s words as given 
by Luke and Paul, one thing is surely very striking, and I 
think conclusive with regard to the views of the early Chris- 
tians upon the Supper—I mean the entire silence of the book 
of Acts upon the subject, except in the single passage just 
referred to ; and the absence of any thing upon it in all the 
Epistles, save in that wherein Paul warns the Corinthians not 
toabuse the Rite by making it an occasion for eating and 
drinking ; a warning, by the way, given in a form which 
shows that he did not suppose Jesus to have meant merely 
that we should eat and drink always in memory of him. 

But to what conclusion, it may be asked, can we come as 
to the ordaining, the purpose, and the obligation of the Lord’s 
Supper, looking to Scripture alone. 

As to the ordaining, I think Paul’s evidence enough, for it 
proves the general understanding of the Apostolic church to 
have been, that Jesus meant at that closing scene to institute 
a Rite in commemoration of his own life, death, and charac- 
ter. Iam also willing to take Paul’s view as conclusive as to 
his intention to found a peculiar and special Rite, at which 
those should meet who do not meet in common social inter- 
course. I conceive the Lord’s Supper to be an Ordinance or 
Rite established by our Savior. 


— 








* I. Cor. xi. 23—26, t Acts, ii, 46. 
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Its purpose I cannot think obscure, Nowhere in the Scrip- 
ture do I find it referred to as a means of receiving grace, or as 
the symbol of repentance. Jesus, as we learn from both Luke 
and Paul, said “ do this in remembrance of me.’’ Are not those 
words clear? Can theological acuteness twist them from the 
obvious meaning ? “ Do this in remembrance of me.” The 
short life of that true mystery, Jesus the son of Mary, was 
drawing to a close ; already had Judas received the sop and 
gone out; the hour was at hand, as he well knew, when 
through the agonies of the Cross he was to pass to his Father’s 
Kingdom; and his clear eye undimmed by human weak- 
ness, saw that, when he had passed, the disciples who under- 
stood him not, would be scattered, and that even Peter would 
deny him thrice before the dawning of the next day. How 
far into the future that eye saw, God alone knows ; but from 
the great pain of Jesus we may well think that even to him 
all was not unfolded ; he saw that he was, and that he would 
long be misunderstood, that he had sent a sword upon earth, 
and that because of him a man’s foes would be those of his 
own household ; the end, perhaps, he saw not. And while 
the misery of knowing and feeling what he could not make 
others know and feel, weighed upon his spirit ; while he look. 
ed forward into a dark future, and round upon his few friends, 
whose faith he saw would soon waver ; he tells them that his 
end is nigh, that he is about to die a Passover for them, to save 
them from a worse fate than befel the Egyptians, and asks 
them, henceforth, when he is gone, to eat a new passover in 
remembrance of him, as heretofore they had eaten in remem- 
brance of God’s care over their fathers. 

I cannot, and would not, argue respecting words which go so 
straight to the heart as those of our great Sacrifice. Let the 
unhallowed perversions of man be put aside, and no human 
being that has a heart, could read those words and fail to seek 
some one with whom to break bread «in remembrance” of 
that purity, that love, that disinterestedness, that humility 
which made the Founder of our faith so truly one with His 
Father. 

One purpose, the great purpose of the Ordinance of the Sup- 
per was, I think, the commemoration of our Master and his 
Spirit. Was there another purpose ? I think there may have 
been: when I remember how perpetually Jesus taught, and 
lived, the brotherhood of man; how earnestly he inculcated 
the precepts which must form the basis of all stable demo- 
cracy, of the only equality which is founded in nature ; when 
J recal his act upon that very evening, the washing of his dis- 
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ciples’ feet ; when I consider the community of goods adopted 
by his immediate followers ; and, in short, see every where 
his opposition to the pride, the exclusiveness, the aristocratic 
assumption of birth, wealth, education, talent, and even 
character; I think his last institution may have been 
meant to be, as it surely may be, instrumental in the promo- 
tion of humility, brotherly kindness, and Christian equality. 
At the Last Supper rich and poor, educated and ignorant, the 
weak and the mighty, yea, the struggling sinner and the scarce- 
tainted virgin should meet as of one family ; not as equals 
there only, while before the altar, but as Christian equals there 
and every where, then and at all times. 

And what is the obligation to observe this Ordinance ? It is 
the request of Jesus. In his last hours—at the close of a life de- 
voted to man, to us, to every one of us, (for how different had 
each of us been, had he net lived and died,) when his enemies 
were gathering their “lantherns, and torches, and weapons,” 
and the Cross on which his limbs were soon to be stretched was 
framing in a workshop of that waking capitol, from whose 
eyes the Passover banished sleep—our Master asks us to come 
and eat in remembrance of him. If it had been written in the 
Gospels that from the darkness of that night the voice of an arch- 
angel had been heard, commanding men to meet and break 
bread in memory of the malefactor that should die on the mor- 
row, the obligation to do so would have been no stronger, to 
our hearts at least, than it is now, when we hear only the 
low, sweet tones of that voice which had bade the sick be well, 
and the dead to live again, and which was soon to pray for 
forgiveness on those were who guilty of his blood. 

I should, then, receive the Lord’s Supper as an Ordinance ; 
as a Rite established to commemorate our Savior, and to knit 
bands of brotherhood between those whom fortune separates ; 
and the obligation to attend that Rite, I conceive, could not be 
stronger than it is. The form of observance I shall say noth- 
ing of, believing that form to be the best for each which 
touches his or her heart the most. J. H. P. 


Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all other liberties. —Milton. 





Men must know, that in this theatre of man’s life, it is re- 
served only for gods and angels to be lookers on.— Bacon. 
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THE RHODORA. 





LINES ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER ? 


In May, when sea winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh Rhodora in the woods, 

Spreading its leafless blooms in a damp nook, 

‘To please the desert and the sluggish brook , 

The purple petals fallen in the pool 

Made the black waters with their beauty gay ; 

Young Raphael might covet such a school ; 

The lively show beguiled me from my way. 

Rhodora ! if the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky, 

Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing, 

Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose ! 

I never thought to ask, I never knew, 

But in my simple ignorar.ce suppose 

The self-same Power that brought me there brought you. 
R. W. E. 





WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


A wise pastor was once called to visit a woman sorely 
afflicted by the loss of a child. He appealed to her faith, ad- 
dressed arguments to her reason, expressed his own trust and 
hope, but allin vain. The bereft mother would not be com- 
forted. She was not so much grieved, however, as she was 
indignant. “What right had providence to rob her of her 
darling? She would not bear such treatment! “ What will 
you do about it ?”’ was his mild rebuke. 

How often amid this croaking generation do these words 
occur to us. We meet with a merchant, perhaps, who has 
lost, possibly by the accidental failure of a well planned enter- 
prise, probably by his own rashness, some large nominal 
possessions ; and lo ! he is sick to death of republicanism ; our 
government is the worst on earth; our experiment is a total 
failure ; Jacobinism is rife ; lawlessness prevails; the very 
shoe black strikes for higher wages; beef is fourteen cents 4 
pound; and society is falling to pieces. Poor man! he }s 
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yellow with bile ; and from your heart you cannot but wish 
him more prudence and a dose of pills. But notwithstanding 
ones sympathy and commiseration, there is a strong temptation 
to answer all his maledictions and lamentations, his censures 
and evil auguries, with “ What will you do about it ?” 

Mrs. L. was brought up in England, she is a thorough-bred 
housekeeper ; a speck of dust was never yet seen on her fur- 
niture, and her dinners are always ready to a minute, and 
served up with taste. But alack! alack! such a time as she 
has with her servants. What is the world coming to ? Every 
good domestic will most perversely get married. Instead of 
sitting alone in a little smoke hole half under ground, week in, 
week out, servants will visit and be visited, and must have 
part of Sunday to themselves. A most impudent girl asked 
her once to put a carpet down on the floor of the little attic 
chamber where she slept ; and another complained of being 
so much over-worked that she had no time to read. Poor 
lady ! she trembles daily, lest a favorite cook should propose 
some evening to dress herself and join the party at tea. She 
lives in horror of the spirit of levelling. It seems to her that 
the old distinctions of life with all their courtesies are fast sink- 
ing and crumbling away ; and radicalism like a rooting hog, is 
spoiling, as she thinks, the pleasure garden of society. “ What 
will she do about it ?” 

Old Mr. T. inherited a small property, which, by great pru- 
dence, he has preserved unimpaired. He lives snugly and 
quietly, breakfasts at seven—studies the newspapers—does his 
little business for the day—dines—reads voyages and travels— 
sees his cronies—winds up his watch at ten—and sleeps with 
an easy conscience. He is perfectly nervous, however, upon 
one subject. The world is in too great a hurry. Young men 
rush into fortunes ; speculation is mad; no one is content 
with a little. In schools, boys and girls are educated too well 
for their situations ; mechanics study too much and grow am- 
bitious ; innovations swarm in like locusts to devour ; every 
thing is done by societies ; a man cannot drink his wine in 
peace ; he is pestered for contributions ; paupers are petted ; 
the “ lower classes’”’ dress well ; there are too many books, 
and pamphlets, and papers ; old age is not respected ; and the 
whole world goes by steam. “ What will he do about it ?” 

There are two political croakers among my acquaintance 
whom I have no patience with, for they might know better 
than to make themselves consumptive by sighing. One is a 
lawyer. He has read Wordsworth, and Coleridge, and Burke, 
till he is convinced that the “age of chivalry is gone.’’ The 
mud spattering of hasty tourists delights him. We are, he is 
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convinced, a “ vulgar” nation. He has studied heraldry, and 
stamps his letters with a family crest. He walks through the 
world like an injured man. Loyalty for rank has gone ; the 
finer graces of character have vanished ; the rudeness of a 
bleached headed prairie boy strikes him with horror ; and he 
is entirely satisfied that Lyceums are a short cut to anarchy, 
He sighs for Old England—Oh ! had he been the elder son of 
an earl. He can see no advantage in reforms by which factory 
children are allowed the privilege of being unworked ten hours 
in the twenty-four, and has devout faith that each man should 
remain reverently in the very condition in which he was born. 
He is just now, however, quite exultant ; so near does the utter 
overturn of free institutions seem. He glories in the thought 
that he may yet live to see an hereditary aristocracy. Some- 
how or other his imagination always pictures his own lot among 
the favored few, doubtless from his consciousness of being 
“porcelain clay.’” Poor fellow ! what if after all he should 
be shovelled out as common earth among the “ people ?” 
«« What would he do about it ?” 

My other friend is a mechanic, and really a strong-headed, 
brave-hearted, fine fellow, but he rides to death a favourite 
hobby. He is convinced that love of wealth, ostentation, lux- 
ury, and foreign manners are making terrible inroads. He 
looks upon every good house, and handsome equipage and 
well dressed man; upon pictures, and statues, and musical 
instruments, as so many cobwebs which that great spider 
Fashion is weaving for the industrious. He grows peevish 
and jealous. In his own soul he knows that he has merits 
which are not recognized ; and he is persuaded his daughters 
would grace any drawing room. Under his passion for 
equality lurks unsuspected the misshapen toad, envy. He is 
convinced that liberty is dying out, and expects to see his sons 
made slaves of by the “ privileged classes.” Rail-roads and 
manufactories, banks and chartered companies are his horror ; 
they are the outworks and first batteries of Monarchy. Poor 
nations are alone free. He dreads our prosperity, and with 
every knot of friends he mourns over the death of genuine 
democracy. “ What will he do about it ?” 

The clown who sat waiting till the river ran by, was gifted 
with much the same sort of wisdom as the croaker. The clown 
never in thought retraced the river to the little spring that, 
on the mountain side, bubbled up unseen and trickled through 
the grass ; he did not watch it as it became first a gurgling rill, 
and then a glittering brook, till swelled by kindred rivulets It 
rolled along in placid dignity, bearing to the ocean its accumu- 
lated floods—an artery in the refreshing circulation of the waters. 
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And the croaker does not reflect that all events had originating 
causes far, far back, which cannot now be changed, and are 
tending to issues which can neither be prevented nor anticipated. 
If each one could “ make rain’’ and so swell or dry the streams, 
alas ! for us poor eaters of bread. And if each selfish schemer 
conld manage the political air currents to suit his own private 
whims, we should soon be enabled to judge from actual ex- 
perience of Hobbes’ “ State of nature.”” Men complain, com- 
plain, complain, as if their lamentations would have some magic 
charm over the moral elements. Norna of the Fitful Head 
commanded the storm to cease, but she was wise enough to 
wait till she saw the sign of a lull; and many of our would—be 
rulers of popular opinion would do well to follow the example. 
The spirit of our time we may be sure, be it good or evil, did 
not come and will not go at our bidding. Groaning and 
lamentation, cursing and reproach are so much wasted breath, 
therefore, and if one has nothing in his mouth but these, he had 
better hush. No! no! we are wrong. Croak on friend ! 
croak! You have a “mission,” as Miss Martineau says—yea ! 
a mission, though not an enviable one. You are a drag on the 
wheel ; your very sullenness is a safety valve ; your want of 
sympathy with the times is a good counterbalance. Croak on! 

In sober earnest, however, men of this disposition have an 
important vocation. A thousand years are as one day in the 
sight of him who holds the hearts of all men in his hand ; but 
we in our short sightedness are in danger of spoiling all by our 
hurry. We may well be thankful, then, that there are always 
those who are prone to look with suspicion upon change. 
What with innovators and friends of good old times, what with 
radicals and conservatives, we get along finely. The world 
cannot well spare either class. And could they both but learn 
the secret of mutual respect and toleration, we should advance 
at once rapidly yet smoothly. Steam could not be used as a 
propelling power but for the boiler which prisons it ; and en- 
thusiasm might be dissipated into thin air were it not for the 
tenacity of prejudices. Honor, then, to all who shake their 
heads solemnly and look with mournful aspect upon the de- 
generacy and dark signs of our times. If lamentation waxes 
to indignant cavil we must indeed cool it down by asking 
“what will you do about it.’ But if sorrow is humble while 
pe gentle though firm, we will gratefully take counsel of 
all who 


“ 





know, where’er they go, 
That there hath past away a glory from the earth,” 


Ww. H. Cc. 
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EXPLANATION OF TEXTS. 


Genesis Vi. 3. nd the Lord said, my spirit shall not 
always strive with man, for that he also is flesh ; yet his 
days shall be an hundred and twenty years. 


There are few persons who have not heard the first part of 
this text abundantly quoted to sustain the doctrine that God, 
after bearing long with the sinner, is at length weary, and 
takes away his spirit, so that the sinner is no longer able to 
repent even if he wishes to. This doctrine, which is diamet- 
rically opposed to the whole spirit and letter of the Gospel, 
which makes the Heavenly Father less long-suffering under 
the Christian dispensation, than he was believed to be under 
the Mosaic law, which takes the responsibility for not repent- 
ing away from the sinner and throws it on his maker, which 
has produced and is continually producing the most dreadful 
effects in driving people away from God, hardening their hearts, 
reducing them to despair and religious insanity and suicide, 
this fatal doctrine is sustained by hardly another text in the 
Bible than the one just quoted, which, as we will show, refers 
to something altogether different. It has nothing to do with 
the doctrine of the influence of the Spirit. It relates to the 
length of human life in the days of Noah. 

If we add up the lives of the patriarchs before the flood, we 
shall find the following average. 


aged 
Adam, per cevecsoesercedecooseus se0eee 930 years 
Seth, JOn0 0 dedeovedvceeauc cadens ocoasees 912 «“ 
Cainan, TITTITTreerrireeri Tre re 910 « 
Mahaleel, o Pee cccccccccccecsscoseesee 895 « 
Jared, Guns dese snouponsed sendy oaneeeoned 962 « 
Enoch, (God took him-)------ 365 « 
Methusalah, onpacsdesheengenersecs 969 « 
Lamech, oesbb corp ances le qedasnes dene 777 « 


If we except Enoch, who seemed to die prematurely, the 
average life of the patriarchs before the flood was about 907 
years. But now, after the flood, a regular diminution begins 
in the duration of human existence. Methusalah, the oldest 
of the patriarchs, died in the year of the flood*. Noah reached 





* It would be remarkable if the oldest of men, did not die after all by a natural 
death. 
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the usual age of 950 years. But his son Them was but 600 
years old, Arphaxad the son of Them 438, and so on through 
the 13 generations from Noah to Joseph, who is recorded in 
the last verse of Genesis as dying at the age of 110. Here 
then the whole length of human life probably remained fixed 
for a time, though in the days of the Psalmist it had decreased 
to threescore and ten. If Moses wrote the 90th Psalm, it was 
but 200 days from the days of Joseph, but it is attributed to a 
later writer. 

Now what is the meaning of this verse, Gen. iv. 3? If 
what is commonly supposed, it is in a singular position. The 
connection is wholly apart from any such idea. What con- 
nection there is between the influence of the spirit and the flood 
of Noah, it is hard to see. Accordingly, in the Septuagint 
Greek version of the Old Testament, which is recommended to 
us as the best translation by the authority of Christ and his 
Apostles, who always quoted it, we find the verse translated 
thus. 

“ My spirit shall not forever remain in man, for he is flesh, 
but he shall continue to live an hundred and twenty years.”’ 

The spirit here referred to is probably the breath of life ; 
breathed into man by his maker, and so the learned E. F. C. 
Rosenmueller, following the Ixx, (“ow me katameine to 
pneuma mouen tots anthropois’’) and the Targum of Onkelos 
(“non stabilieter generatio hec’’) says (“non permanebit 
spiritus meus in hominibus.’’) 

The meaning then of the verse, according to this interpreta- 
tion is, that the Jength of man’s life shail be abridged from 900 
years to 120; which, as we have seen, was the fact. 

It is, therefore, an evident wresting of the scriptures to apply 
this text in proof of the pernicious doctrine above referred to. 
If those who thus use it are acquainted with its real meaning, 
they handle the word of God deceitfully ; if not acquainted 
with it, they are unfit to expound scripture. But we have no 
doubt that the text will continue to be quoted as before, in or- 
der to terrify men into an instantaneous surrender—that many 
will be thus frightened into religion, that many others will be 
disgusted and repelled, and others, still, like the unhappy 
Cowper, be driven to despair at the thought of having grieved 
away the spirit of God. 3. F.C. 





Why should a few received authors stand up like Hercules’ 
columns; beyond which there should be no sailing ? 
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FROM LORD BACON, 
VERSIFIED, 


Piece after piece, the artist hews 
The statue from the block ; 

So while the face comes cleanly out, 
The rest is but a stock. 


But nature takes a different way 
In forming man or flower, 

For she begins all parts at once 
By one creative power. 


Tread thou in this wise mother’s tracks 
In the forming of thy soul, 
Elaborate not the single parts, 
But labor on the whole. 


A noble aim, a lofty hope, 
A faith sustained and high, 
Have these ; and learn, that in them wrapt 
Each lesser grace doth lie. J. F.C, 








DISCOURSE. 


[ We took up this discourse with the intention of making extracts; but the whole 
is so noble in spirit and beautiful in expression, that we could find no place to 
stop. Our readers have it, therefore, entire. It is in Mr. Dewey’s best style, 
and well deserves every man’s study.] 


Psat xciii, 5, 


HoLinEss BECOMETH THINE HOUSE, O LonD, FOREVER. 


“ Holiness.” No place, however sacred—no occasion, 
however interesting, can be so great as the principle which 
consecrates it. Holiness becometh thine house, O Lord, 
forever. 

When I think of this spiritual consecration, all outward 
adornments, decent rites, visible prosperity,—the thronged 
gates and the gathering of a multitude, sink to nothing before 
me, and I feel that the great and sacred intent for which we 
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have built this structure, could make any place sacred and 
sublime. Nay, my brethren, I can well conceive of circum- 
stances in which loneliness, and desertion, and danger, would 
ennoble and endear to us, a scene like this. Ifthis, instead of 
being a temple of prosperous worship, were the altar of a for- 
lorn hope; if we met here to-day, to pledge a lofty and solemn 
fidelity to a rejected and scorned faith; if this were the cave 
or the catacomb to which the early Christians stole in silence 
and darkness; greater and dearer might it be to us than this 
fair sanctuary. Better than cushioned seats and painted walls, 
might be the ragged stone or the cold sarcophagus on which 
they leaned; and sweeter than chant or anthem, the stern and 
deep-toned voice of their great resolve. 

] speak thus, my brethren, not to praise goodly temples the 
less, but to praise sanctity and solemn intent the more. Meet 
it is, that the temples of a nation’s worship should be good! 
and fair. I cannot think that this is the only point at which 
liberality is to pause, and expense to be carefully restricted. 
Every large city in the country is each year Javishing upon 
luxuries, entertainments, spectacles—upon things that perish 
with the passing year—enough to build ten noble churches; 
and every town and village is doing the same thing in its pro- 
portion. Now surely if there is any thing for which a people 
should be willing even to strain their resources somewhat, it is 
to do that well, which is to be done but once in the course of 
some hundred years; to bestow some unusual care and ex- 
pense on that, which is to be associated with religious ideas, 
and in that important relation, to be viewed with pleasure or 
disgust, by the eyes of passing generations. 

Architecture is a language, as truly as sculpture and paint- 
ing—nay, as truly as literature,as poetry. The front of a 
majestic and beautiful church is known and read of all men. 
The stranger, the gazer, the passer by, though he read nothing 
else,reads that. And there are religious edifices in the world, 
Whose effect in elevating the mind, cannot be transcended by 
any painting or statue, by any poem or eloquent discor:rse. 
And suppose that such poem or discourse could be so depicted 
as to be set up in an enduring form, and to make an instant 
and inevitable impression by the very way-side where multi- 
tudes and generations are walking. Would it not bea goodly 
work to place it there? Would not the very idea, the bare 
possibility of it, awaken the utmost enthusiasm? Buta mag- 
hificent piece of architecture is such a poem—is such a dis- 
course. Insomuch that I will venture to say, and I say it ad- 
visedly and deliberately, that I should value as much, in any 
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city or town, the effect of the York Minister in England, as of 


that great work of England’s sublimest bard—« the Paradise 


Lost.”’ He who gazes upon a structure, is melted, enraptured 
overwhelmed with delight and veneration; he feels as he does 
when he gazes upon the sublime objects of nature. And to 
place a majestic cathedral in one of our cities—would that it 
might yet be done here!—would be, as if you could place the 
loftiest mountain of the Alps in its neighborhood, to bear up 
the thoughts of its inhabitants to sublimity, to beauty, to 
heaven! 

A church too is more than a work of art; it isa symbol. 
It is a symbol of religion: a visible sign and setting forth of 
the religious sentiment. Churches are the outward consecra- 
tion of our cities, of our villages, of our country, of the world. 
They are visible tokens of the invisible; they lead the thoughts 
to the unseen and infinite. Their rising towers, their pointed 
spires, recognise a communication between earth and heaven. 
They are like the ladder which Jacob saw in vision, on which 
the angels of God were ascending and descending; and he who 
pauses beneath them in the sacred hours, to meditate and pray, 
is sometimes led to exclaim, with the ancient patriarch, “ how 
dreadful is this place! this is none other than the house of God; 
this is the gate of heaven!’”? What would a city or a village 
be, even in appearance, even to the passing traveller, without 
churches?—a city of habitations and warehouses, and houses 
of entertainment for the wayfaring man, and houses of plea- 
sure for the gay, but without one structure to recognise the 
sense of devotion and of duty. Wouid not the very traveller 
hasten for his life, from such a city, as the city of destruction? 
And what a striking testimony is it, to the universal sense of 
some kind of religion, that one such city was never found in 
the world! 

Man is ever struggling upward to something above and be- 
yond him. I do not say that he is always making the right 
moral effort; but that his thought, his mind, his feeling, never 
satisfied with the earth, soars—instinctively soars away from 
it—even though he scarcely knows whither. But, my breth- 
ren, do not we know where our thoughts soar? Have we not 
a purpose in this erection? Do we not feel that we have need 
of such a place of resort? We know that the lights of heaven 
are often obscured by earthly mists, and we build here a tow- 
er of observation, where we may come up and gaze upon their 
unclouded brightness. We know that the wavesof our earthly 
fortunes and experiences, roll in wild and fearful commotion 
around us, and we build here a Pharos, a light-house, to guide 
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us upon the dark and stormy sea. And long as that lofty 
tower stands, may it bear the blessed light of guidance and 
hope to us and our children. 

We have departed from the custom of our churches, by 
giving this structure a name. We denominate it, the Church 
of the Messiah. We did not wish that it should bear down 
to future times a sectarian title, or that its name should change 
with successive pastors. We are sensible that it will often be 
called by these names, and we pretend not to force a name 
upon any one; though the congregation have unanimously 
adopted the one now designated. But we hope that in pro- 
cess of time it will come to bear this title in familiar usage. 
We hope that this name—one permanent nhame—a name most 
sacred, will become venerable and hoary, through the associa- 
tions of coming years, and the attachment of succeeding gene- 
rations. At the same time, we do not lay aside our denomi- 
nation as a religious society. We are “ The Second Congre- 
gational Unitarian Society,’’ worshipping in the Church of the 
Messiah. 

II. I have thus spoken in general, of the consecration of this 
place to the great sentiment of religion. But this naturally 
leads us to something more specific; in other words, to the 
distinct views and uses which have been contemplated in the 
erection of this building. 

Let me then say,that our main desire and purpose is to 
consecrate this place of worship, not to any extraordinary nov- 
elties; not to any strange and singular opinions; not to any 
controversial dogmas; not to any vain presumption that we 
alone, on all points, are right, and that others, on all points, are 
wrong. We would consecrate this church, not to pride of 
opinion, but to modesty and humility; not to assurance, but to 
inquiry; not to any unbecoming claim of infallibility, but to 
the great principle of religious progress. We stand here on a 
humble spot, upon a vast globe, which is yet itself, but a hum- 
ble spot amidst the infinitude of worlds and systems—and 
here, in the morning twilight of our being, we build an altar, 
to lowly seeking and earnest prayer for light; we build an altar 
hot only to the truth which we do know, but the truth which 
we hope to know. Yet none the less do we build it, to the 
truth which we do know. To the old, the primal, the time- 
hallowed truths of all religion, to the elder faith of Christians, 
sanctified by their prayers and sealed with their blood; to the 
common, so far as it is the most heartfelt, faith of all Christians 
now, do we dedicate this temple. To the unity of the faith in 
the bond of peace, do we dedicate it; to one God, the Father; 
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to one Saviour, Jesus Christ; to one Divine Spirit, sent to ep. 
lighten, sanctify, and save us; to the faith of a divine revela. 
tion, and of an universal and kind providence; to the boundless 
grace of God in the Gospel, to the instruction of mankind jn 
righteousness, to their redemption from sin, and to the hope of 
everlasting life. Above all, and emphatically do we dedicate 
this church to the cross of Christ. We call it after the name of 
the great Messiah. We dedicate it to his cross. That sym- 
bol, if the act would not be misunderstood, would I gladly see 
raised high, above the tower of this consecrated building. It 
is the distinctive symbol of our salvation. In that cross, to 
my eyes, shine most brightly the mercy of God and the hope 
of man. In saying this, 1 intend to say nothing blindly or 
mysteriously. Out of mystery into reality, would I bring that 
great sacrifice; out of a vague and ineffectual reliance, into a 
distinct and living sympathy; out of theory into practice; out 
of the study into the heart. I utter no professional dictum, 
when I say, that I hold the heartfelt knowledge of what that 
cross meaneth, to be the dearest knowledge on earth. Truly 
and deeply,and in a sense not yet enough understood, it is saving 
knowledge. ‘The Catholic worships that cross. I too would 
have it worshipped; but it should not be the worshipping of a 
mere symbol, nor of the mere agony that it sets forth. It 
should be the “ worship of sorrow,” endeared by its patience; 
it should be the worship of divine meekness, of victorious hu- 
miliation, of all-conquering forgiveness, of all-consummating 
self-sacrifice. It is a worship, which, if I could put it into the 
heart of any worldly and self-indulgent being, would make 
him a new and happy creature. Before that cross, were it 
rightly revered and worshipped, all wordly pride and vain 
glory would sink to the dust; all Christian virtues would spring 
up—amidst tears, amidst penitence, amidst self-renunciation, 
they would spring up—fair and beautiful, like the life and the 
love of Jesus. By this sign should men conquer—not as Con- 
stantine conquered; the world’s very ambition should then be 
conquered, won, redeemed to the service of God; and the 
paths—the till now weary and darkened paths of earth— 
should be bright and happy, I had almost said, as the regions 
of heaven! 

You will not suppose, I trust, that I wish you to infer from 
what I have now said, that the liberty of explaining Chris- 
tianity which every body of believers claim for themselves, 
is to be denied to us. We have our explanation ; and not 
denying that others have it in part, yet of such price do I 
hold it, that it involves in my estimation, almost the entire 
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value of Christianity itself. But there is not space here, and 
now is not the time, when I wish to go into minute explana- 
tions. We look upon these walls in which we trust that the 
worship of centuries is to be celebrated—of centuries in 
whose growing light we believe that many a glaring and fiery 
dispute of present times will fade away—and our thoughts 
are not of controversy. We are thinking rather of that uncon- 
troverted and venerable Christianity, which, through this dura+ 
ble monument, we wish to bequeath to them that shall come 
after us. We rejoice that not by the breath of words only, 
which die in the utterance, but through these massive walls, our 
mind, our purpose, our desire shall stand declared. I lay my 
hand upon this pulpit—this altar-place of our prayer—and 
from that dim future of some distant century, comes one, 
now unborn and unknown, and lays his hand upon it; and we 
speak to him and to the brethren yet to stand here with him. 
We tell them of our care, while in life, for the precious cause 
of religion and virtue ; we tell them that we thought of our 
children and our children’s children ; we commit to them in 
sacred trust, that blessed religion in which alone the genera- 
tions of mankind can be blessed and conducted to heaven ; we 
invoke upon them, through the flight of years, the mercy of 
that God who “ showeth mercy to thousands of them that love 
him and keep his commandments.”’ 

III. But beyond the views which I have presented to you, 
of the general consecration of this Church, and of the doctrinal 
principles and prospects to which it is devoted, there is another 
point, which I could not satisfy myself on this occasion, with- 
out bringing more distinctly before you. 

This Church is especially dedicated to practical religion— 
toa religion that has the most intimate connection with our 
daily life and welfare. 

The relation of the pulpit to the surrounding world—that 
which consecrates it to human welfare—is a topic not only ap- 
propriate to the present occasion, but one which deserves on 
all occasions, as I humbly conceive, to be more deeply con- 
sidered than it has been. With this, then, let me occupy the 
few remaining moments of our present meditation. 

And here let me observe, that in what I may attempt to say 
of the relation of the pulpit to human welfare, 1 shall assume 
for the basis of my remarks no particular creed. It appears 
'o me, that whatever my creed might be, I should still pursue 
the same general course in my preaching; and I have no 
doubt that every creed exhibits, more or less, an example of 
the kind of ministration which I shall advocate. 

VoL. vi1.—23 
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We must all admit that the pulpit is des’sned to promote 
human well-being. If this be not the design, no construction 
nor instrument on earth, was ever so completely without a 
purpose. The very plough in the furrow were more sacred 
than the pulpit which never cultivates the field of the world. 

But what is human welfare? And where is it? And how 
is it to be promoted? ‘These are the questions that ascertain 
the true province, the true sanctity of the pulpit. 

What is human welfare? It is the intrinsic character of a 
man. It is the inward principle that governs him continually, 
It is piety towards God, and fidelity towards men. _ It is purity 
in the heart, and virtue in the life. It is penitence, submission, 
faith. It is temperance, moderation, calmness, cheerfulness, 
It is love, gentleness, goodness of heart. It is to be freed from 
the distractions of passion, from the pains of a violated con- 
science, and from the agony of hopeless despair. It is, in one 
word, an accordance, sincere and heartfelt, with the Gospel of 
Christ. This only is true welfare. I know that there is a con- 
troversy ever going on in the human heart on this question. 
But this is what the pulpit teaches. And when it teaches this, 
it takes its stand on the ground of eternal truth and everlasting 
experience. ‘The ingenuity of the human heart may be for 
ever employed in gainsaying this position—but it will for ever 
be employed in vain. 

But where is this welfare to be found ? Is it not wherever 
a man is ?—in the house, and by the way—at home and 
abroad—in the warehouse and on the mart—in the street 
where he walks, and in the society to which he resorts—in 
labor and recreation—amidst wealth and poverty—in all con- 
ditions which God has ordained for his discipline and improve- 
ment? In all these, he is seeking some satisfying good; and 
amidst them he must find it, or nowhere. That is to say, he 
must find it where he is continually. I must beg you to par- 
don the truism ; for really many are thinking that they are to 
obtain the chief good, only in places where they are seldom 
found. I say, therefore, that a man is to find his essential, his 
spiritual welfare there, where he habitually is—not in the 
church nor in the closet only, but amidst the very care, busi- 
ness, strife and turmoil of life. Yes, he must find the true 
relief in that care, the true integrity in that business, the true 
self-government in that strife, and the true calmness in that 
turmoil. 

Now to this end, and to this emphatically, all pulpits are, or 
should be, consecrated—consecrated as instruments to that 
end. And let me tell you, that there is not one erection in this 
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city that more nearly concerns the actual and varied life that 
wen are every day living ;—no, not your courts of justice nor 
your schools—no, not your houses nor your warehouses. For 
in all these you are seeking that which is beyond them all— 
that which they all cannot give—that to which they are ail 
instrumental,—happiness. And here, in this consecrated place, 
is taught the only principle that can compass that great and 
ultimate aim. Whether we have yet learnt this truth, I do 
not say; but this, I say, we must learn. This truth, I see 
every day around me, and never any where more than in this 
very city. Let the whole great world become your minister— 
let it bring tribute to you from every clime and from every 
mine, and from every wave of the sea, and from every trea- 
sure-house of luxury and abundance ; and without the aid of 
ihe right inward principle, it will only heap up to you, incen- 
tives to pride, and means of indulgence, or at the best, only 
cares and yvexations and vanities. I know this, for I see it, 
How little calm is there in life around us! How little soul- 
suflicing satisfaction ! On every hand is restless seeking ; on 
every hand ill-suppressed complaint. Here and there indeed, 
is the true calm, the true satisfaction ; yet it is nowhere but 
in the heart whose inmost and dearest life is love, purity, 
faith. I see, too, that all which the ministering world can offer, 
is transient, phenomenal, vanishing away. Calamity comes 
down like an avalanche upon our gathered stores ; or bereave- 
ment makes the full house void and desolate ; and then there 
is no stay for us but that inward principle, which can look 
through all, to the love of God and the hope of eternity ! 

My friends, these with me, are not mere words of course. 
From this imputation above all things would I rescue this pul- 
pit. If I believed that this pulpit must utter certain things as 
a matter of course, which as a matter of course, and no other- 
wise, are to be received ; if I believed that it must stand thus 
isolated, that it must have a language of its own, that the very 
truths it utters are to be truths nowhere else, I would never 
have entered it. I would never stand here, a mere automa- 
ton preacher—to beat the air—to pour forth words, which 
should only be reverberated from these walls, and whose 
eflect, like the echoes that return to me, should die away at 
my feet : to declare doctrines on which there should be a se- 
dulous attendance to-day, and to-morrow no more to do with 
them, than if they were uttered in a dream. I cannot consent 
'o spend my life in such a formal, such a merely spectral min- 
istration. I would rather take my stand by the way-side, or 
in the suburban groves where Aristotle and Socrates walked 
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and discoursed ; or become a lecturer—that noble calling of 
these modern times—in Lyceums and Library Associations, 

But the more material question remains—how is the pulpit 
to minister to human welfare? On this subject, I must con. 
fine myself to two or three observations out of the many that 
present their claims to attention. 

In the first place, then, the pulpit, in its ministration, must 
be at once comprehensive and practical. It should embrace 
every thing that belongs to the moral and religious welfare of 
society ; it should show that it intimately understands every 
thing ; it should assume, what I have maintained in generai, 
that its province is, practically to deal with every thing. Let 
me say a word more distinctly of this comprehensiveness of 
view. Itis true that the pulpit holds its own proper place in 
relation to human improvement. It is not a chair of philoso- 
phy, nor the porch of the academy, nor a studio of art. But 
it is nevertheless to acknowledge its connection with its minis- 
trations, and in a modest and liberal spirit, to take its place 
among them. It is to assume no air of loftiness but that 
which its theme gives it. It is no more a place of decisions 
and oracles than any other, where the human mind is the in- 
terpreter. Itis not God that speaks here, save as he speaks 
every where ; but it is a fallible man. 

But particularly in regard to its comprehensiveness, let me 
ask, if it is not often left to be felt that the pulpit does not 
recognise much that belongs to the moral interest and gran- 
deur of life? Does it not coldly stand aside, or aloof, from 
the ardor of youthful affections, from the gushings of enthusi- 
asm, from the pangs of the neglected and forlorn, from the in- 
firmity and weariness of the beaten path of life? Are not 
men left to feel that the pulpit does not consider them—does 
not know them, in many of their most interesting emotions? 
The moral essay, the theological disquisition—what has that 
to do with the empassioned fervor which swells the human 
heart almost to bursting ? The parent does not often enough 
consider ¢hat, in his child ; he does not often enough consider 
the tears that fill the eye; the feelings that thrill that young 
heart. But still less does the pulpit consider all this, in those 
who surround it. That band of human hearts should be like 
an electric chain to it. How many things, dear and lovely, 
are passing upon earth, and passing away from it, that should 
come to us here !—the lineaments of mortal love fading away 
into heaven—the holy hand of maternal tenderness, laid upo! 
the innocent forehead—the clasp of affection that could die tor 
its ohject—the calm and resolved brow, that is ready to sactl- 
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fice fortune, fame, life itself, for its dear integrity—the sense of 
all things beautiful, and brave, and heroic, breathing in litera- 
ture, in poetry, in the marble and on the canvass, and thrilling 
through the heart of the world !—yet does one thrill of all this 
touch the cold and stately pulpit ? 

Again: the pulpit must be practical. Its business is with 
ac ual, conscious, instant life, or it is nothing; or nothing but 
a barren negation of all true power. I confess that this prac- 
tical end of Christianity is of such absorbing interest to me, 
that I am not able, and Ido not think that I ever shall be able, 
to discourse much to you on controverted doctrines. They 
should be discussed, indeed; but for many reasons, I think 
that the printed page, and not the pulpit, is the place for 
them. Other things press upon me here. I see that men are 
chiefly erring, mistaking, and falling into misery and ruin, on 
far other than doctrinal grounds. And while I see this—while I 
see that actual life is the very sphere of salvation or perdition 
to them, I cannot be forever drawing the lines of metaphysical 
distinction, that never cross the path of life. I cannot weave 
about religion the wire-drawn meshes of a speculative creed. 
Icannot set it forth, weighed down under the cumbrous dra- 
pery of scholastic times. I must deal with it as clothed with the 
flexible and familiar garments of modern and real life. That 
heavy costume brought from the middle ages to invest modern 
religion, seems to me fitted only to crush and to kill it. Or if 
it leaves any life, it leaves only a maimed, pained, burthened, 
and shackled Christian life. It may be called the armor of 
safety, the garment of salvation. But I cannot account so, of 
what I call salvation. This great achievement is to be 
wrought out through free, energetic, spiritual action. It is to 
be wrought out in the midst of life, and by the effect of life. 
It is not a church business, but a world business. The 
church is built for teaching, not for doing. It is built, doubt- 
less, for excitement to doing; and for doing itself, if you please; 
but only for so much of the work as can be legitimately accom- 
plished within the time that is passed init. To think to do it 
all up here, is fatal to the end. It is treason to the designs of 
Providence. Life—life, I repeat, is the stage, the field, the 
battle-field, where the good fight is to be fought, and the glo- 
tious victory to be won. What is the religion worth, that 
springs up, and lives, and dies here? Whatsort of a Christian 
is he, of whose Christianity, nothing but church-walls and 
church-meetings ever see any thing? Nay, and what do 
church-meetings see of such a man’s Christianity, when his 
temper is tried or hisinterest touched ? I am afraid to tell you 
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what they see. But this at least, 1 am impelled to say, as | 
look at the effects of an isolated Christianity—I say, my 
friends, that I am afraid of churches; I am afraid of church 
peculiarity; I am afraid of every thing that is shut up within 
church-walls, with which common principles and common 
opinions are thought to have nothing to do. I am shocked at 
the pride, passion and insincerity, that can grow up in such 
places, when cut off from the world. I fear that in some re- 
spects the religious morale falls below the social morale of the 
country. There may be less of gross vice admitted into it ; 
but how is it with evil speaking, oppression, duplicity, and 
breaches of good manners? There are things said and done 
in religious bodies, which, I fear, can scarcely have any good 
report among honorable men in the world. It avails very lit- 
tle that men in such circumstances call one another, brethren. 
It availed very little to Abner, in the ancient story, that Joab 
“ spake to him quietly,’’ and while doing so, “smote him un- 
der the fifth rib.” 

Official persons are always liable to err, just in proportion as 
they set at defiance public opinion; and therefore in this coun- 
try, religious persons and bodies are, of all, the most exposed. 
Preachers are constantly saying in the pulpit, what they would 
never venture to say any where else. They utter denuncia- 
tions nowhere else to be endured. Or when the pastoral bond 
is broken,—broken for good cause, perhaps—broken at least 
very willingly—then both pastor and people utter commenda- 
tions to one another, in their official capacity, which every 
body knows to be insincere. And why? Because it wasa 
religious connection! A distinguished clergyman™* said, ten 
years ago, and printed the declaration, that the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, was the most unprincipled 
court in Christendom. I do not pretend to decide whether 
this was true. But if it were true, why was it? Because it 
was a Christian Assembly! It is because the Church thinks 
itself entitled to stand aloof from the judgment of al] mankind. 
This presumption, I hold, must be broken down; these battle- 
ments of pretension must be levelled with the dust. The 
Church is not an imperium in imperio—an empire by itself. 
Religion is a ministration to the world—not a defiance of its 
scrutiny. The Church is to be the hand-maid of general free- 
dom, virtue, happiness; and not to lord it over that great her!- 
tage. It is this fatal separation from every thing else, that 
has caused almost all churches and pulpits in the world to 


fall behind the civilization of the age—behind its knowledge, 


—_ 





* Rev, Andrew Thompson. 
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science, liberty, and general liberality. The light that is in 
the world, is not suffered to penetrate through these Church 
barriers. Where in the general recognised, classical literature 
of the world, do you find any bigotry, any religious fanati- 
cism, any narrow technicality of faith? All these are shut up 
in the dark fastnesses of exclusion. I hold that religion is not 
only out of its place, but that it is not safe in those fastnesses, 
any more than it is in monasteries, or in the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, There is no safety for a right principle in gird- 
ling walls, though they be built as high as heaven; there is no 
safety, but only the more danger. There is nothing but the 
severe, scrutinizing, searching watchfulness of all mankind, 
that can keep any thing safe: any institution, any government, 
religious or political. To this all human interests are now 
irrecoverably committed. And to this, all religious interests, 
if they be human, must be committed. 

Do I say, then, that the Church is a mere worldly institution, 
destined to take its fate with all other worldly institutions, 
having no pledge from heaven for its protection and perpetuity ? 
These things Ido not say. I say that the church isa religious 
institution, having the pledge of its continuance in its own 
eternal principles, and in the power of Almighty God—not in 
the wisdom or device of this man or that man—of this body 
or that body. But I say too that it is a religious institution 
for the benefit of the world. And therefore 1 insist that it 
ought to stand in the presence of the world—in the open day- 
light of the world ; that its proceedings, its principles, its creeds, 
must bear universal scrutiny ; that God hath appointed no 
man, neither priest nor pope, to be the unquestioned expositor 
of his truth; that all men should be allowed, without threat 
or frown, freely to judge for themselves. If not—if men will 
have it otherwise—if they will strive to maintain an unlaw- 
ful Church ascendency ; if they think by warning or intimida- 
tion to keep out inquiry, or to keep in acquiescence, they know 
not the age they live in. It is not what I say or do, or another 
man says or does, that is material here; the matter, be sure, 
has got quite out of our hands. Churches may be builded or 
burit—congregations may rise or decline—names, sects, may 
stand or fall—I care not; with reference to the progress of 
truth, to the essential modification of existing opinions, I care 
not. A hundred liberal Churches in this or a kindred country, 
may be burnt or beaten down—it would not disturb me a 
moment. In the great heart of the world lie the causes of 
progress; in spreading freedom, in the spirit of literature, in 
the growth of knowledge, in the divine elements of truth itself. 
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Churches may set themselves against this progress ; they may 
build up new barriers and battlements against it ; but it is in 
vain. The age is passing by them, and they will yet stand, if 
they stand at all, like the dismantled towers of the feudal ages 
—monuments of times that have passed away. 

I have dwelt, longer, than I intended, on the comprehensive 
and practical character implied in the true consecration of the 
pulpit to human welfare, and must compress within a few 
words, the further views which! wished to submit to you, of 
its appropriate mode of action and influence. 

With respect, then—with /ove—and with sympathy, should 
the pulpit address the people. He who does not feel these 
sentiments towards mankind, should find some other organ of 
communication with them than the pulpit. He may imitate 
the poetry of Byron, or adopt the cold philosophy of Hobbes, 
or select for his weapon, the blighting satire of Voltaire; but 
to him belongs not the gentle and solemn ministration of the 
Gospel. I advocate no soft effeminacy in the pulpit ; no lax 
complaisance towards human nature ; no weak sympathy for 
it, that compromises any lofty principle. That, indeed, were 
both scorn and cruelty towards it. Jet the pulpit be bold. 
Let it clothe itself with indignation against sin. I would 
see more than I ever yet saw, in the pulpit, of that honest 
and manly indignation. Let its law be strict, and its scrutiny 
piercing, 

‘‘the tent that searches, 
To th’ bottom of the worst.” 


But in all this, there is nothing inconsistent with the sentiments 
which I advocate. I respect, whom I warn. I love, whom 
I would recover; I sympathize with him, that I would save. 
From the bosom of these affections proceeds the only true 
fidelity ; and not one of them can be spared. Whose voice, to 
recall from wandering, so powerful as the parents’? And why? 
Because, it is with mingled respect and love and sympathy 
that he speaks to his erring child. Let one of these be wanting ; 
and he might as well speak to the dead ; he can do nothing. 
The pulpit in this respect must conform to the great laws of 
human nature. And this principle I do not set forth, as de- 
manded by policy, but by truth. The human heart is entitled 
to respect. Amidst all its debasement, there are in it, solemn 
monitions and mementos of better things to be recognised. I 
cannot fling scorn upon its awful depths. I cannot with rude 
blows, strike the guilty heart. The fallen throne that human 
hands have built—the shattered tower that beetles in sublime 
desolation over the land that it once ruled, must not draw from 
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me a veneration, that I will not give to the mournful and moni- 
tory ruins of humanity. And if that ruined greatness of a 
human soul casts its dark shadow over the world unknown— 
if there is before me, a being who may sink to hell, bearing 
the world of his affections with him, down to woe and agony ; 
it is not with slight and scorn, but with awe, with a horror of 
reverence, that I must look upon him, and speak to him. 

Nor yet from our love as well as our respect, is an erring 
nature shut out. It is written that “God so loved the world, 
that he gave his Son to die for it.’”’ I cannot help feeling as if 
that love of God, paternal and pitying, takes the part of its 
poor, erring child, against the cruelty, and contempt, and mis- 
anthropy of his fellows. Men hate us. God loves us. Men 
denounce us. God loves us. Men tread us under foot, or pass 
us by. God still loves us. Men, sometimes with seeming 
satisfaction, doom us to hell. God yet loves us; and gave his 
Son to die for us ; that he may raise us to heaven. Thou who 
art most fallen, forlorn, neglected ! remember that. Remember 
that there is one that loves thee—thy Father above, who can 
never hate thee. All other love may fail thee ; yet shall that 
love never fail thee. For thus is the comparison set forth. “Can 
a mother forget her child? Yea, she may forget; yet will 
not I forget thee.”’ 

Finally ; sympathy should flow out in all the ministrations 
ofthe pulpit. I see this pulpit, not as a piece of carved work 
—not as clothed with crimson and gay adorning: but I see it, 
and feel it, as softened and clothed all over with human sym- 
pathies. It is the altar of respectful, friendly and affectionate 
communings ; and is to give living expression to all, that per- 
tains to sacred, human fellowship. In this respect, among all 
public situations, it stands alone in the world; and if it fails in 
this point, it will be wanting in the true consecration to human 
improvement and welfare. 

The fortunes of men—the fates of a human life, seem to me 
to be but rarely contemplated in the light in which they should 
ever present themselves in this sacred desk. In the great field 
of human probation, there are no clergy and laity, no learned 
and ignorant, no rich and poor: there is a destiny for all, in 
Whose presence the varying circumstances that clothe this life, 
are but the modes and fashions of an hour! And it offends 
me when I see any man making a parade of coming down— 
either to bestow a charity, or to do a kindness called patronage, 
orto teach the people. He has to go up, if he would under- 
stand it, to reach the sublimity of his vocation. He has to go 
as he would feel the true and enlarged sympathy of hu- 
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manity. It is through the want of this true sympathy that 
many offices are now base, which with it, might be high as 
heaven, and beautiful as the ministration of angels. It seems 
to be rare that we find any man great enough to be a man— 
a breathing soul, of the great humanity—and not being able to 
be a man, what does he become? He becomes a minister, 
conscious of power and influence ; or a nobleman, conscious 
of rank; or a rich man, of wealth; or a celebrated man, of 
fame. The real sinks into the phenomenal ; the man becomes 
a mode ; and life, intense, all powerful life, is but a fashion of 
living. 

There is a greatness in this life beyond all that is called 
greatness. All earthly seeking—all business, care, weariness, 
and strife, is but the clothing of a deeper want—the heaven- 
sent need of virtue—of the happiness whose essence virtue is. 

That want, whether it pierces the world with its cry, or 
struggles in smothered silence, is the grand index of all human 
fortunes. Reality lives beneath all that is visible, wrestles 
amidst the turbulent passions, and heaves in the bosom of this 
world’s restless tumult. In those depths of life, is conscience, 
empassioned yearning, conscious destiny; and from those dark 
fountains, flow out tears, sorrows, and sighings. 

To communings with such a life, my brethren, is the pulpit 
consecrated. The thousand ties that bind that spiritual life, 
meet—it is an awful thought—meet, as it were, in the pulpit. 
And here it is that we are to tonch those chords, that shall 
send thrilling into the depths of reality. Must not this minis- 
tration, ther, be a living sympathy? Such was it to the heart 
of Jesus. If God is represented to us as all-embracing love; so 
is Jesus emphatically, as all-embracing sympathy. Though 
sinless, he sympathised with the sinful. In that feeling he 
lived and taught, he suffered and died. And in so far as we 
can imitate him, that great example should be the model of all 
who preach his religion. 

To such a ministration be this pulpit dedicated! All life 
will pass before it here; for no shadow of consecrated walls 
can drive out from any bosom, the spirit that is init. All life 
shall come here, and here it should be recognised—the glad- 
ness and beauty of youth—the swelling heart of manhood— 
the cares and anxieties of fathers and mothers;—young men 
and maidens, old men and children shall be here; and all that 
life is—whether it is passed amidst joy or sorrow, amidst thrill- 
ing strains of music, or “the solemn brood of care,” amidst 
the gaiety of assemblies, or in the solitariness of reflection— 
amidst troops of happy friends, or by the desolate hearth ol 
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the bereaved and stricken one—all must mingle itself with 
the meditations of this holy place. — 

Yes, my brethren, I know whence ye shall come, and 
whither in a few days more, ye shall go. From the noise of 
busy streets, or from the bustle of crowded marts, ye will 
come; or perhaps from the surgings and soundings on, of the 
majestic, melancholy sea; from the din of manufactories, or 
from the tedious hum of school-rooms, or from the litigations 
of courts, or from the sighs of pain by the sick-bed, or from 
the many-voiced utterances—questions, commands, children’s 
cries, sounds undefinable—of domestic abodes: and will ye 
not ask for a calm hour, for a clear atmosphere, for the vision 
and comfort of things divine? God grant that ye may ever 
find them here! 

And I know whither, ere long, ye shall go. The day will 
come, when other eyes than ours, will look upon these walls, 
and upon these crowded streets. It is but a little time—and 
the last sound of our footsteps will have died away from these 
pavements; the last shadow of our form shall have passed 
from this threshold; and the places that know us, shall know 
us no nore for ever. 

But, thanks be to God! no dark despair, no overwhelming 
sorrow, mingles with these thoughts. When another genera- 
tion shall fill and crowd the places where we now live—the 
walls within which we this day worship; our humble hope, 
and our trust is, that we shall dwell in some loftier sphere, and 
wait the coming of those beloved ones to join us. “In an house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’’ may we say 
eternally—*“ blessing, and honor, and glory, and power be, 
unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb for ever 


and ever!”? 





A WORD ON THE DOCTRINE OF ANNIHILATION, 


Mr. Eprrorn,—We have had a great deal of late in the 
Messenger about future punishment, and I should not trouble 
you or your readers with any thing of my own on this subject, 
were it not that I feel urged to say a few words in reply to 
the views of your valuable correspondent, H. 

The view of your correspondent is, in a few words, that the 
Wicked will be annihilated at death. I am sorry to dissent 
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from an opinion formed by so sound a mind, and so lucid a 
writer, as your correspondent;—and one who has contributed 
so much to the establishment of a rational and elevated theol- 
ogy inthe country. But there seems to me to be error in his 
theory of retribution, which is not to be passed by without 
some examination. 

The doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked at death, 
seems to me contrary to reason and to divine justice, and to 
the tenor of the scriptures, as far as I can understand them— 
and I will give my reasons why. 

1. In the first place, the doctrine as H. states it, makes no 
gradation of character. ‘The good man will live forever—the 
bad man will die forever. But is there not every grade of 
goodness or of wickedness? And where, then, shall the line 
be drawn to separate the good from the bad? I believe there 
are as many different effulgences of goodness, and as many 
different shades of sin, among men, as there are differences of 
intellect and disposition. For as one star differeth from ano- 
ther star in glory, does man differ from man. The theory of 
H. would prove too much, for if it attaches annihilation to a 
great degree of sinfulness, it must to every degree of sinfulness 
upward, until the scale is fairly on virtue’s side. No line can 
possibly be drawn. It seems to me like the old, exploded idea 
of the infinity of punishment, because of the infinity of sin. 

If, then, you admit degrees in character, and at the same 
time contend for the destruction of the wicked, you must 
sir. ose different degrees of destruction, from total annihila- 
tio f being, to those states of partial death, which only the 
less wicked would suffer, which suffering, nevertheless, would 
be in exact disproportion to their sin;—for such a life in death 
were far worse than total extinction. 

2. Again, the doctrine of the annihilation of the wicked at 
death, seems to me to be destitute of moral efficacy. I do not be- 
believe this fear of annihilation is with the mass of men the 
dreaded thing which it is commonly said to be. I believe it is 
only those spirits who are refined in feeling, and elevated in 
mind, and pure in heart, who are apt to “startle at destruc- 
tion.”? To the mere animal man—to the man who loves dark- 
ness rather than light, because of his evil deeds and his hard 
heart, what terrors can the prospect of mere extinction of be- 
ing bring ? What restraint will it impose upon his evil course? 
He has become incapable of being affected by any such pros- 
pect. Tell him his soul will die, and there will be nothing 
more of him after death, and he will accept the creed as 
cheering one. Let him only get rid of the thought of Mving 
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and suffering for his misdeeds, and he asks no brighter pros- 
pect. He is content to lie down and sleep forever, if he can 
but put aside the fear that “ in that sleep of death what dreams 
may come!’? The doctrine of total annihilation, then, would 
be no punishment and no restraint to the bad man. 

3. But again, this doctrine of annihilation is contrary to all 
our ideas of justice. While the good man suffers through life, 
and finds happiness only in heaven, the bad man goes on sin- 
ning and hardening his heart, is troubled with very few, if 
any, inward scruples and qualms, and in the end suffers 
nothing but destruction. And again, it supposes millions of 
beings called into life only to be annihilated. For how many 
wretched sinners are there, beings totally enslaved by their 
propensities, who have been shut out from those opportuni- 
ties of becoming spiritual beings, which their brethren are en- 
joying, with no better right to such opportunities than their 
degraded fellow-mortals. How large an amount of wicked- 
ness in the world seems caused by ignorance and misfortune. 
Must all those poor wretches, who, born from the slime of 
squalid pauperism, and bestial intemperance, and loathsome 
licentiousness, throng the alleys of our large cities, and drag 
out a miserable existence in our jails and state-prisons, no 
light ever dawning upon their darkened spirits—those beings, 
whom, however degraded, even we call brother, and pity, and 
would save, if possible—must all these die forever, without 
any chance being ever aflorded them of developing, in a freer 
and better world, the hidden and almost smothered germs of 
good which God planted within them? It cannot be. With 
hope would we look upon the most fallen wretch—hope, that 
if not in this world, yet in another he may be better instruct- 
ed, better guided, led to retrieve something he has lost, led 
ouward and upward, though it be through the dark path of 
bitter suffering, into the glorious freedom of the sons of God. 
But, says H., the sensual or animal man will cease to be at 
death, “because that having merely sought his happiness in 
the object of the senses, and having never educated himself 
for moral happiness, he could not possibly be happy ina 
purely moral state of existence.”? Whatthen? Must there 
be no alternative between mere suffering and annihilation? 
May not probation be carried on in that life? Is it not more 
accordant with reason and divine justice and love, that how- 
ever wicked the person may have been, he will be spared in 
existence by our Heavenly Father, that a chance of amend- 
ment may be given him, that he may be taught by angels, and 
led on from step to step, till he is renewed and re-created in the 
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image of God? This seems to mea view in accordance both 
with the dread certainty of the evils attendant on the violations 
of the law of the spiritual life, and also with the love of God ; 
with neither of which, does it seem to me, the idea of total 
annihilation, at death, consists. 

I fully conrur with H. in saying that man has no inherent 
immortality; and that at any moment God might blot us whol. 
ly out of existence. But the question is, wild he do this? 
Would it be like a Father in him? Would he be treating us 
like children? Take the case of an earthly parent. Would 
any father desire to kill his child, however diseased his frame, 
and supposing the son had brought the disease upon him by 
his own folly, provided he could arrange means for his final 
restoration? He would wish him to live and to recover. Can 
our Heavenly Father wish less for the most abandoned sinner? 
For all sin is but disease in the sight of God. We cannot see 
with his eyes. We know not what gleams of light He may 
not perceive amidst the thickest darkness of the soul. And it 
seems to me far more reasonable to suppose that He will pro- 
vide better instructors for the souls that have sinned, that they 
may, if possible, be brought back to goodness, than to sweep 
them from existence, almost before life has fairly commenced. 

Lastly, let us look at the scriptural argument for annihila- 
tion. At first sight, this may seem quite strong. And if the 
terms life, death, destruction, and so on,are to be taken al- 
ways in their literal acceptation, the reasoning of H. would be 
irresistible. But I do not see that such are the only meanings 
attached to these terms. Every term implying /i/e, in the pas- 
sages which H. brings forward, must also necessarily imply 
the idea of happiness: for unless life be a state in which hap- 
piness preponderates, it would be rather a curse than a bless- 
ing. If this be admitted, as I think it must be, then the op- 
posite to life, which is death or destruction, must mean in these 
passages something more than annihilation—must include the 
idea of unhappiness. Turning to scripture, we find it so. 
Happiness, or the means of happiness, seems to be the main 
idea in the writer’s mind, when /ife is spoken of. For in- 
stance, Psalm xxxvi. 9. “With thee is the fountain of life : in 
thy light shall we see light.”? Prov. viii. 35, “ For whosoever 
findeth me findeth life, and shall obtain favor of the Lord.” 
xvi. 22, “ Understanding is a well-spring of life to him that 
hath it, but the instruction of fools is folly.”” Eccles. vil. 12, 
« Wisdom giveth life to them who have it.”? Matt. vi. 25, 


“Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat,’”’ &c., x. 39, 


«He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth he 
life for my sake, shall find it.’ Luke, xii, 15, « A man’s life 
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consisteth not in the abundance of the things he possesseth.” 
xv. 24, “ For this my son was dead and is alive again; he was 
lost and is found.’”? Such passages—and they might be greatly 
multiplied, all present a higher idea than mere existence, and 
seein to include divine blessings and rewards. In the same 
way, death seems to imply the absence of the divine favor, a 
state of unhappiness. See Rom. ii. 8, 9,and the parable of 
Lazarus and Dives, for example. It seems to me that the idea 
of suffering is every where implied, and not literal death. 

Nevertheless, I believe that a kind of death and destruction 
is spoken of in the passages which H. brings forward. A 
person is said to be dead in sins—his affections are said to be 
dead—his moral nature is said to be without life—this is fa- 
miliar language. Why may not the death which sin is said 
to bring in a future world, be a death like this? The sinner 
has separated himself from God, who is the foundation of his 
being—who alone hath inherent immortality, and by whose 
perpetual agency, his physical, mental, and moral life is up- 
held. And so faras he thus separates himself, he “ abideth in 
death.” The spirit is quenched within him—the light that is 
in him is darkness. He is dead—until God shall enable him 
to live—till he is born again by his reviving grace. I believe 
that the wages of sin isa death of this sort—and we have no 
language better expressive of that mysterious and dread condi- 
tion which follows a life of sin, than the terms death and de- 
struction. What difficulty is there in so interpreting the lan- 
guage in which the scriptures speak of that unknown state ? 
Why need we resort to annihilation? Why must we inter- 
pret the scriptures to the very letter on this point, and not on 
others? For my part, I do not see that it is the design of 
scripture to tell us precisely what our future rewards and pun- 
ishments are to be. It is enough that they speak of happiness 
and wo, It is enough that they represent the condition of the 
sinner to be a kind of death, from which God may raise him 
once more into life—and that they speak of the state of the 
righteous as a Jife—that word expressive of so much—and of 
Jesus as the giver of eternal life to his disciples. I cannot 
think that an al!-merciful God will sweep out of existence so 
immense a portion of his creatures—that he will take away so 
soon all opportunity of amendment—that he will make the af- 
fections of those who will then live in holiness, an everlasting 
and fruitless yearning after those who, though dear as life, 
inust be forever lost. 

I ain not at present prepared to do any thing like justice to 
the subject on which I have written. At some future time I 
may be better able to reply to the argument for annihilation. 
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But we may all be wrong. Who shall speak with certainty 
of this mystery? “ Have the gates of death been opened unto 
thee? or hast thou seen the doors of the shadow of death ?” 
What mind over which the illusions of earth and time are 
brooding, shall dare describe that other life which the grave 
hides from us? Let us rather “ be still”? and wait, trusting in 
God, and faithful to duty, and in due time all will be revealed. 
Cc. Pr. C. 


THE BALL ROOM. 


«Come, come, Peter, it’s no use talking ; you and Sally 
must go to the Birth-Night Ball : there’s no two ways about it.” 

«« Why, my dear brother,” said Peter Scott, looking at his 
wife, “ I don’t suppose it will kill us to go ; but you know we 
were raised to think such things wrong, and though we’re 
neither of us professors of religion yet, 1 don’tJike to do what 
the old folks would not think right if they were living.” 

«“ Well, Sally, what’s your vote?”’ said Jacob. “ Why, for 
just this once ”? said Sally, and stopped. “ What’s right 
once, is right always,’’ said Peter. “ Well, may be it is,” said 
his wife, “ but what’s the harm of dancing a littie of an even- 
ing at the Bazaar? I vote to go.” 

“ Very good ; we’ll go, Jacob, only you must introduce us 
to your Main street friends, for I don’t know a single soul that 
will be there.”’ 

« Leave all that to me,’”’ replied his brother, and left them. 

When Peter and his wife came to look over their wardrobe, 
and see what clothes of theirs would answer for such an occa- 
sion, they found a mournful deficiency ; there were work-day 
clothes in abundance, good jeans, and calicoes, and satinets ; 
there were holy-day suits too, of broadcloth and merino ;—but 
a dress for a ball-room they felt should differ from that which 
became a Methodist church, and they both owned that it was 
a shame to throw away so much money—but new apparel 
must be had. Peter accordingly placed all his cash at his 
wife’s disposal, and bidding her be sparing of it, went to his 
shop, and to chair-making. 

Dresses were bought ; new pantaloons for him and a silk 
vest ; for her, more articles, large and small, than any one, 
save a milliner, could name without counting fingers. Sally 
was economical, and bought the cheapest of every thing, but 
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still money melted away and disappeared from her purse, as 
rapidly as if Signor Blitz had been by. 

The evening came ; the Bazaar Hall, then under the old 
regime of Mons. Guibert, was filled to overflowing. The 
dances began, and Mrs. Scott, who was pretty and sprightly, 
and had a natural knack of dancing, though ignorant of the 
figures, was quite a belle, and stood up to numberless cotillions, 
and made numberless acquaintances. 

The evening passed, and the young wifc went home flushed 
and trembling : never before had her vanity been so appealed 
to, and attention intoxicated her. The next day was passed 
in reverie ; the dinner was not well cooked, nor the table neatly 
laid. The next evening passed heavily, and the only relief 
was, that Jacob came in, and they talked over the Ball, and 
all who attended it. Jacob told them who were genteel and 
who were not ; who were belles and who were not ; he ridi 
culed this one, and mimicked that one, and sneered at a third, 
who had been his rival in some small flirtation. Peter listened 
in silence, he did not like the looks of things, but what could 
he do, having taken the step ? 

In March the quarterly rent for his shop was due, but his 
wife had no cash to return him wherewith to pay it. He call- 
ed on one gentleman who owed him fifty dollars for a side- 
board, but he was about to give a dinner-party, and needed 
all he could rake and scrape ; another owed him for three 
bedsteads, forty-five dollars, but he had a note to pay in bank, 
and money was very scarce : he called on a third who had for 
six months been in his debt for chairs, tables &c., to the amount 
of two hundred and fifty dollars, but this gentleman had, 
unluckily, just bought a new span of horses, for which he 
must pay, or he could not secure them. “If you’re going by 
Lippencott’s,” said he to Peter when he had declined pay- 
ment, “just call in and see ’em ; they’re beauties, I do assure 
ye.” Peter returned home penniless. 

When rent-day came, he told his landlord the whole story. 
The worthy man heard him through, and was sorry; “ but,’’ 
said he, “this shop will always command cash-rent ; I’ll give 
you ten days grace, and then you must pay or quit.” When 
that man went home, and related the facts to his wife, he ad- 
ded, «I hear he and his bride were at the birth-night ball last 
month ; if he can go there he must pay his rent promptly.’ 
“But, my dear,”’ said the lady, “if you turn him out it may 
injure his credit, and ruin him ; why not talk with him, and 
let him stay, and try to save him if he’s growing extravagant ?”” 
“T can’t help it, if he is ruined, it’s his doings, not mine. 

Vox. vir.—25. 
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Business is business; if a man wants help, you know Pm ready 
to give, as ready as any body ; but a tenant must pay up.” 

“ Well,” said the good woman, “I don’t know much about 
it, but it always seems to me as if God meant that kindness 
and benevolence should be exercised in the course of our daily 
business, and not by way of exception. I can’t help thinking 
that business should be one and the same thing with benevo- 
lence, and every act of out-door, mercantile, life, an act of 
Christian justice and Christian charity. You give to those that 
want, you say ; so you do, and why not do it in this case? 
Scott wants,—what? why, kind advice, cheering up, and a 
little time in the payment of his rent.” 

“Very good, Betsy,” answered the old gentleman, « very 
good for a woman: but if Scott don’t pay in ten days, he must 
go, I’m sorry for him, but he must go.” 

The ten days passed ; Peter could not pay, and was forced 
to seek another shop. “ Why do you leave your old stand, 
Scott ?”? said the first landlord to whom he applied. Peter 
hesitated a moment, but truth came off triumphant, and he 
told the inquirer that he had been unable to pay up promptly. 
« And did the old puritan say that was his reason for breaking 
with you? Now I happen to know it wa’nt so; it was be- 
cause you went to the ball of the twenty-second, that he’s 
cut you.”’ 

Scott smiled, and said mildly that it was the ball anyhow 
that had got him into trouble. “ But you don’t repent going, 
do you ?”’ said the other. 

«No, not altogether,’’ replied the cabinet-maker, who felt 
tha the would be despised if he said “ yes.’’ 

«It’s the only way to enjoy life, my lad,’’ said the other, tak- 
ing his arm, “ Come with me and [Il fit you out with a room.” 

The man to whom Scott had by chance gone, had been at 
the ball, and had seen the young mechanic’s wife, and being 
on the instant half inclined to attempt her seduction, for he 
was one of those soul-murderers who make seduction a pur- 
suit—he now felt as if his master, the devil, had put the op- 
portunity within his reach. 

Peter was soon in his new shop, and by the aid of his land- 
lord, thrown into a large and profitable business. His land- 
lord visited him too; invited him to his house, for he was mar- 
ried, and a father ; and all seemed bright. “The ball wasa 
good beginning,” said Sally. 

Weeks passed, and months passed—for it is astonishing how 
long and how patiently men labor and wait to accomplish evil 
purposes ; months passed, Scott’s business flourished, and his 
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customers increased, and—how natural—his expenses increas- 
ed too. Visited by such people as now honored their poor 
rooms, they must have some refreshments for an evening, and 
Sally found a new silk dress indispensable. Summer brought 
ice-cream parties, and strawberry parties, and Peter could not 
resist the invitation of his landlord to ride up the river and 
and roll nine-pins. From rolling nine-pins out of town, the 
passage was easy to playing billiards in town ; and billiards 
make one so dry, that Scott, before he was aware of it, longed 
for the hour when he could, in conscience, take a julep. 

In June the quarter’s rent was due, and Peter had religiously 
laid by enough to pay it. ‘The day came ; he took the sum to 
hislandlord. “ Have you more ?” said that worthy. “ No.’ 
«Then let it run another quarter, Scott ; and keep this to fit 
you out for a grand frolic we mean to have up the Little 
Miami.’’ Peter hesitated ; but how could he resist such kind- 
ness? With a heavy heart he pocketed the money and went 
home. 

The frolic was had ; the money was spent ; the servant of 
Satan felt his prey sure. It wasa pleasant July morning, and 
Scott was busy at his workshop. His landlord told him he 
wanted a certain job done before night, that he might dine at 
the nearest hotel, and he would see that his wife was informed 
why he was absent. Peter said “very good,’ and worked 
on. His kind friend, having thus secured his absence from 
home, went about his work also. It was not noon when he 
entered Scott’s humble house ; it was past three when he is- 
sued from thence, black with anger and disappointed passion. 
Before five, Scott, still working at the pressing job of his 
patron, was arrested for the amount of his rent, and afiera 
short examination of his stock, committed to jail. That night 
was to his wife one of the deepest agony. A whole new realm 
ofsin and misery within herse/f had been revealed to her ; 
and, in her husband’s unaccountable absence, her wits wan- 
dered far toward madness. 

The next morning a little boy brought this note to her door. 

“Your husband is in prison; you can release him: will 
you ?” 

Ignorant of our laws, and knowing a prison only as a pre- 
lude to death or unimagined evil, she turned the paper and 
wrote thereon “Any thing.” 

Noon came again ; the fiend once more sought his victim ; 
he opened the door, and, behold, Scott himself was there, 
having been bailed from prison. Peter was naturally a mild 
man, but the mildest at times yield, and bécome ungovernable. 
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No sooner had Scott whose frame was ‘seemingly disjointed 
by the tale his wife told him, laid his eye upon the form of his 
subtle enemy, than his brain and every muscle became filled 
with blood ; his sight failed him ; seizing a chair he felled the 
wretch to the ground, and then leaping upon him, stampt and 
beat, and bit him, till the neighborhood rang with his cries of 
desperation. A dozen men, rushing in at the sounds, tore 
Scott from the battered and bruised form of his perfidious 
patron, who was seriously injured. But his wounds and bruises 
he rejoiced in, for they gave him the means of revenge. Scott 
was arrested and tried for an assault with an intent to kill. 
He was convicted upon the presumption that the attack 
was the result of premeditated malice caused by the arrest for 
debt, and Peter Scott went to the Penitentiary for three years. 

The term of his imprisonment was out early in 1837. He 
came back to Cincinnati, an off-cast, whom no one would em- 
ploy, no one associate with. His wife, who had given birth 
to a child while he lay waiting his trial, and who had after. 
wards struggled on, broken-hearted, by the help of the Metho- 
dist benevolent society, was dead when he returned to the 
world, and her infant was a town-charge. His property was 
all gone, and he was forgotten. He inquired for Jacoh ; Jacob 
had failed and gone to Texas. He asked for his landlord ; he 
was rich and respected—no, not respected, but respectable. 
He went to the house where he had lived ; it was a grocery, 
and he drank there till his brain swam. The next day, being 
wholly destitute and desperate, he went aboard a steam-boat 
as deck-hand, and has not since visited our city. 

Was that man ruined by going to one ball, then? No. 
But he was ruined by doing one act contrary to his conscience ; 
by that act he placed himself within the reach of Satan, and 
fell his victim. It is an awful thought, but a true one, that 
we cannot, till the last day, measure the consequences of a 
single wrong act. May God forgive the countless ones that 
we commit. J. H. P. 





WORTH AND WORTHINESS.—Scui1ter. 


Hast thou something? Impart; I’ll willingly pay thee 
what’s proper. 

rt thou something? O, then souls I with thee would 
exchange. , 
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LEAVES FROM MY OMNIBUS BOOK. 


—— gee 


NUMBER ONE, 





1. ROMANTIC NATURES. 


I cannot look upon romantic dispositions—genuinely roman- 
tic, 1 mean—with the contempt with which some persons 
regard them. I love and reverence the presence of the roman- 
tic in the soul. In this dusty thoroughfare of life; it is so rare 
a thing to see the traveller turn aside into the green meadows 
and groves, that I feel as if such as did so were worthy of a 
better name than dreamers. I welcome these wooings of the 
ideal. They are prophecies of a brighter world—of better 
things. But there is a true and a false romance. True romance 
is not at all inconsistent with the common things of life, and 
the lowliest and most prosaic cares. It rather elevates and 
beautifies these. Its divine light transfigures all things, high 
and low—like the first gush of morning, or the silver painting 
ofthe moon. It is only a false, morbid romance which steals 
away from life and duty and action, and creates its own 
world, which it peoples with its own idle dreams. True 
romance is active, hearty, filled with the spirit of humanity. 
The commonest things are translucent in its vision, and a light 
from the purest heaven shines through. It looks on life and the 
world with an angel’s eye, not with a dreamer’s. It is allied 
to faith, to lofty enthusiasm, to all things beautiful and holy. 





2. INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Is not the fact that the Scriptures are not exhausted in their 
original application, but speak ever the language of all times 
and all events, the great proof of their inspiration? ‘They are 
a well-spring ever fresh and living. Ages cannot drain their 
life-like spirit, nor throw dimness upon their angelic wisdom, 
nor steal away the sweet balm of their lofty and tender con- 
solations. They are like a tree planted by the river of waters, 
whose leaf: shall not wither. The heart of humanity shall 
ever go, as it has done, and find there the living water, which, 
ifa man drink he shall never thirst again. “ Ever young and 
ever full,”’ shall be written on their pages, as at the first, when 
they were new as the light of the early morning ; and that 
voice shall never be a mockery and a fruitless invitation 
“Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters !” 
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Can any other writings compare with them in this respect. 
I know of none, nor ever heard of any that could. Beside the 
Bible, how cold, how limited, how unsatisfactory appears the 
boasted learning of the world! All books which do not draw 
largely from the spirit of this, seem in comparison with it, like 
frozen streams, beautiful and glittering, but offering only ice 
to the thirst. The Scriptures are warm, loving, life-giving. 
They are to fainting souls like dew upon drooping flowers— 
renewing their native hues and odours. They bring out the 
correspondence in the soul to themselves. They are a mirror 
in which the soul sees itself reflected, unflattered. And again 
they are a window, or a magic telescope through which it looks 
through far vistas of glory and goodness, into the presence 
chamber of the Eternal. 


3. OLD AGE. 


We talk of travelling down the vale of life, and of the 
declining years of old age. But to me it seems as if such 
language ought to apply only to the latter days of the 
aged sinner. The rugged brow—the bald, smooth crown— 
the thin snowy hair of a virtuous heavenly-minded old age, 
remind me of those rough, still, alpine mountain tops whose 
perpetual silver sheen tells us how near they are to heaven. 
Thither we look up, and know that there is eternal sunshine 
around them, and the deep brooding of an everlasting calm. 
And yon good old man, who sits bowed down by the snows 
of four score winters, and who seems almost like a shadow, or 
a wreath of white mist fading away in the eternal silence of 
things—goeth not down to the grave—but up to the blue hea- 
ven. Or if you shew him the darkness of that vault where 
his loved ones were laid, long, long ago, he looketh up ; and 
instead of the cold stones, and phosphoric glimmer of the char- 
nal house, he seeth around him and over his head through the 
dark, only the beautiful choir of stars, and they sing unto his 
spirit hymns of unearthly harmony. 


Holy Old Age! Beautiful is thy silent departing, as of the 
white wings of the shining ones! Teacher of deepest truths! 
Transfigured form, that standest on the mount, as if about to 
put forth the pinions of a new born soul, and cleave the portals 
of the mortal, and the corruptible—take me up with thee, and 
from thy hoary summit, point out the way to that house, not 
made with hands, to which thou art even now ascending ! 
see thee where thou standest talking with the angels. The 
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world is behind thee—thou hearest other voices than ours. 
Eternity is revealed, and thou goest home, not knowing the 


bitterness of death. : ! . 
Even such was the departing of tae aged friend and relative, 


to whom the following lines, written at the time, refer. 


She hath passed away—her soul hath fled, 
That meek, pure-hearted one; 

She is numbered with the sainted dead ;— 
Her pilgrimage is done. 





There came no shock when we knew she had flown, 
Like that which stuns the heart, 

When the young and the strong like flowers are mown, 
And suddenly depart. 


We shed no tear, when she fell asleep, 
So calm was that pallid brow ; 

We could not bid our hearts to weep, 
For we knew she was happy now. 





She hath passed away—like an evening cloud 
In the heaven of the tranquil west— 

And our hearts in thankfulness are bowed, 
That her spirit hath found its rest. 


O, Death! to those how light thy sting, 
Who have no cause for gloom ; 

The shadow of the angel’s wing 
That wafts them o’er the tomb! 





4. THE LOVE OF GOD. 


I well remember when a boy, 

When feet were swift, and spirits light, 
As oft I wandered in my joy 

At morn, or eve, or night, 


All things that shone from out the sky, 
Where’er I went did always seem 
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To follow on as fast as I, 
Like the strange mysteries of a dream. 


Fast might I ran—the morning sun 
Still followed me where’er I went; 
I could not in my speed outrun 
The day star in the firmament. 


And when the moon shone through the wood, 
And when the stars came sparkling out, 
Go where I would, I never could 
Fly from the orbs that shone about. 


So now, while manhood steals apace, 
Life’s blessings light me on my way 

And one who never hides his face ) 
Shines on before me day by day. 


And though I wander far from him, 

And thankless, faithless, know him not— 
His love still follows, grows not dim, 

But keeps the same unvarying spot. 





O, blessed light of life! shine on, 

And fix this heart on heavenly things, 
That I may always see and own 

The love that from thy presence springs. 





THE ALLSTON EXHIBITION. 


We envy the writer of the following letter, for which we are 
indebted to the New York Literary Gazette, the privilege he 
has enjoyed of being admitted to this treasure house of beauty. 
If it were possible, we would entreat the owners of Mr. All- 
ston’s pictures to allow this gallery to be exhibited in all the 
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chief cities of our country. Allston is one of our noblest na- 
tional benefactors. Hereafter he will be known as the Father 
of the American school of art. All the young talented artists 
now pressing forward, and needing only advantages for study, 
should share the opportunity of forming their taste, and enlarg- 
ing their designs, anid above all elevating their respect for 
their profession, in the school of this great master. To one 
unacquainted with his works, it would doubtless seem extra- 
vagant to say, that with the exception of the Sistine chapel and 
the halls of the Vatican, the world probably does not contain 
so rich a gallery of the works of any one artist, as may be 
found in this Boston exhibition. We have heard one of the 
first painters in Italy ask after Allston, as the “ American 
Titian,” and place him, without hesitation, at the very head of 
living artists; and the most distinguished of our young sculp- 
tors abroad, who has perfected a grand genius and delicate 
taste by constant communion with the best classic models, 
considers him as unsurpassed in modern times. We would 
especially call the attention of our readers to the two beauti- 
ful illustrative poems by Mr. Allston. Would that we had 
the exquisite lines of “ Ursulina”’ to add to them. 


“Safely landed in Boston, my dear A., malgre the danger from 
steamboats and railroads, I seize the first opportunity to fulfil the 
promise I made at parting—a notice of Allston’s paintings. Expect 
not from me an elaborate criticism of these mighty creations of 
genius, but rather a hasty sketch of some of the principal pictures, 
sufficiently interesting, I trust, to tantalize you into a visit to Boston, 
when you can judge for yourself. 

“In the first place, however, permit me to give you a slight account 
of Allston’s history, of which I confess my ignorance, till I referred 
to ‘Dunlap’s History of the Arts of Design.’ 

“ Washington Allston was born in the year 1779, in the state of 
South Carolina, but at a very early age, was sent, by the advice of 
physicians, to Newport, R. I., where he remained till 1796, when 
he entered Harvard college. In his school-boy days he evinced a 
remarkable fondness for the art, which, in after years, he adorned 
and advanced, and, from his letters we learn, ‘his chief pleasure 
was in drawing from prints—of all kinds of figures, landscapes, and 
animals.’ At the age of twenty-two he embarked for England, in 
company with his friend Malbone, the celebrated painter of ‘ The 
Hours,’ and soon after his arrival in London, he became a student 
of ~ Royal academy. For three years he devoted —— a. a 
and painting in the great city, enjoying the society and advice 
West, ond Obes artists of pros shen he visited France, and af- 
tera few months residence in Paris, proceeded to Italy. In Italy, 

Vou. vi1.—26 ° 
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the land of painters, he remained four years, perfecting his taste by 
study of the old masters, when he returned to America. In 181], 
he again sailed for England, taking with him his wife, and, asa pu- 
il, S. F. B. Morse, Esq., now president of the ‘ New York Acs- 
emy of Design.’ The first work in which Mr, Allston e 
on his return to England was his great picture, ‘ The ha ne 
restored to life by touching the bones of the prophet Elisha,’ of 
which I shall take occasion to speak more fully. Mr. Allston had 
now established his reputation as a great historical painter; with 
heart and hand he devoted himself to his profession; he then gave 
to the world many of his celebrated pictures. While engaged in his 
eat picture, he painted the ‘ Mother and the Child,’ and several 
adibapes. Then followed ‘Elijah in the Desert;’ the ‘ Angel 
liberating St. Peter from Prison ;’ ‘Jacob’s Dream,’ in the 
session of the Earl of Egremont, and which he has considered one 
of his happiest efforts; the ‘ Angel Uriel in the Sun,’ belonging to 
the Marquis of Stafford, for which the Directors of the British Gal- 
lery presented him with a hundred and fifty guineas, as a token of 
their approbation. 

‘‘In 1818 Mr. Allston returned to America, and since that period 
has resided generally in Boston and Cambridgeport. 

‘‘ The present exhibition, I learn from a note in the catalogue, ori- 
ginated in the friends of Mr. Allston, ‘who desired to express, in 
some public manner, their high sense of his pre-eminence as an ar- 
tist, and their esteem and affection for him as a man;’ the proceeds 
of the exhibition to be presented to him as a token of those feelings. 

‘* Forty-five pictures comprise the catalogue, and I will hastily no- 
tice a few of those which struck me as possessing the highest merit 
and interest. 

‘‘ The largest and most prominent picture in the gallery is the ‘ Dead 
man restored to life,’ painted, as before stated, during the artist’s 
residence in England. ‘This picture was first exhibited in the Bri- 
tish gallery, where it obtained the first prize of two hundred guineas. 
It was afterwards purchased by the Philadelphia Academy of the 
Fine Arts, for the sum of $3500. The size of the picture is 13 feet 
by 11. 

‘“‘ The passage on which this composition is founded, is as follows : 
‘And the bands of the Moabites invaded the land at the "coming in 
of the year. And it came to pass, as they were burying a man, that, 
behold, they spied a band of men, and they cast the man into the 
sepulchre of Elisha; and when the man was let down, and touched 
the bones of Elisha, he revived.’ The following description of the 
picture is taken from the pen of Mt. Allston, and, of course, prefera- 
ble to any I could give: ‘The sepulchre of Elisha is supposed to 
be a cavern among the mountains, such places being used for the in- 
terment of the dead. In the foreground is the man at the moment 
of re-animation, in which the artist has attempted, both in the action 
and color, to express the gradual recoiling of life upon death. Be- 
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hind him are the bones of the prophet, the skull of which is peeudiar- 
ized by a preternatural light. At his head and feet are the two 
slaves, bearers of the body ; the ropes still in their hands, by which 
they have let it down, indicating the act that moment. performed ; 
the emotion attempted in the figure at the feet, is that of astonishment 
and fear, modified by doubt, as if still requiring farther confirmation 
of the miracle before him ; while, in the figure at the head, is that of 
unqualified, immoveable terror. In the most prominent group 
above, is a soldier in the act of rushing from the scene. The violent 
and terrified action of this figure was chosen to illustrate the miracle, 
by the contrast which it exhibits to that habitual firmness, supposed 
to belong to the military character, showing his emotion to proceed 
from no mortal cause. ‘The group on the left is composed of two 
men, of different ages, listening to the explanation of a priest, who 
is directing their thoughts to heaven, as the source of the miraculous 
change. ‘The group on the right forms an episode, consisting of the 
wife and daughter of the reviving man. ‘The wife, unable to with- 
stand the conflicting emotions of the past and present, has fainted 
away, while the daughter is wholly absorbed in distress and solici- 
tude for her mother. ‘The sentinels in the distance, at the entrance 
of the cavern, mark the depth of the picture, and indicate the alarm 
which had occasioned this tumultuary burial.’ 

“The second picture is ‘ Jeremiah dictating his prophecy of the 
destruction of Jerusalem to Baruch the Scribe.’ ‘Then Jeremiah 
called Baruch, the son of Neriah; and Baruch wrote from the mouth 
of Jeremiah, all the words of the Lord which he had spoken unto 
him, upon aroll of a book.’ I confess I am disappointed in this 
picture. ‘The attitude of Jeremiah appears to me too theatrical and 
studied, and the face wanting that expression of lofty enthusiasm 
which his office would naturally excite. ‘The foreshortening of the 
lower limbs struck me, also, as being defective, and the whole figure 
too gigantic and heavy. The figure of the scribe, however, redeems 
whatever faults there may be in Jeremiah, and I cannot conceive of 
an attitude more graceful and natural: sitting at the feet of the pro- 
phet, holding the roll in his hand, he looks up into his face with an 
expression of intense attention and reverence. 

‘Next, comes my favorite of the whole collection. The ‘ Tri- 
umphal song of Miriam on the destruction of Pharaoh and his host 
in the Red Sea.’ ‘Sing ye to’ the Lord, for he has triumphed glo- 
riously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea.’ I 
feel it utterly impossible to give you even an idea of this exquisite 
composition. It were worth a journey of a thousand miles even to 
catch a glimpse of it. That figure, so graceful, yet so simple, the 
right arm upraised, the left hanging by her side, and the timbrel in 
the hand; a face, not attractive in its physical beauty, but glowing 
with an expression of the holiest inspiration and triumph. The artist 
seems to have taken her a moment before she bursts into that sublime 
song of praise and triumph. Wonderful, indeed, is the genius of 
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the painter and the power of the pencil in this mighty effort! [py 
the background of the pieture, ‘the horse and his rider’ are seen, 
and farther in the distance, the sea in angry commotion, while heavy 
clouds overshadow the whole. 

««Come we now to ‘ Beatrice,’ the finest female portrait in the 
room, and a face more of heaven than of earth. I would swear to 
celibacy during my natural life, had I but this picture hung in my 
chamber. The position, ‘in sweet repose,’ is eminently natural, 
the hand carelessly resting on her bosom, the fingers entwined in a 
chain; and such a hand! it were profanation even to kiss it. 

‘‘ Near to Beatrice is the sad, melancholy, yet resigned ‘ Rosalie,’ 
who wins you to her at a glance. She is one whom poets dream of, 
and Allston alone could have created. I would prefer her to Bea- 
trice, if her forehead were not so low, a fault, by the way, apparent 
in most of the artist’s females. Mr. Allston has put such an exqui- 
site ballad into the mouth of Rosalie, that I take the liberty to copy 
it entire for the benefit of your readers. 


ROSALIE. 


‘Oh, pour upon my soul again, 
That sad, unearthly strain, 
That seems from other worlds to ’plain ; 
Thus falling, falling from afar, 
As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs, 
And dropp’d them from the skies. 


‘No! never came from aught below 
This melody of wo, 
That makes my heart to overflow 
As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ;—that with it brings 
This nameless light—if light it be— 
That veils the world I see. 


‘For all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres ; 
And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air I breathe. 
Oh! nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 
Can mould a sadness like to this— 
So like angelic bliss.’ 


So, at that dreamy hour of day, 

When the last, lingering ray 
Stops at the highest cloud to play— 
So thought the gentle Rosalie, 
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As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 


“] cannot resist, also, the temptation to copy for your readers, 
Mr. Allston’s exquisite ballad of Inez and Isidor. 


THE SPANISH MAID. 


Five weary months sweet Inez number’d, 
From that unfading, bitter day, 
When last she heard the trumpet bray 
That call’d her Isidor away— 

That never to her heart has slumber’d. 


She hears it now, and sees, far bending 
Along the mountain’s misty side, 
His plumed troop, that, waving wide, 
Seems like a rippling, feathery tide, 

Now bright, now with the dim shore blending. 


She hears the cannon’s deadly rattle, 
And fancy hurries on to strife ; 
And hears the drum, and. screaming fife, 
Mix with the last, sad cry of life ;— 
Oh, should he—should he fall in battle! 


Yet still his name would live in story, 
And every gallant bard in Spain 
Would fight his battles o’er again. 
And would not she, for such a strain, 

Resign him to her country’s glory ? 


Thus Inez thought, and pluck’d the flower 
That grew upon the very bank, 
Where first her ear bewilder’d drank 
The plighted vow ; where last she sank 
In that too bitter parting hour. 


But now the sun is westward sinking, 
And soon, amid the purple haze 
That showers from his slanting rays, 
A thousand Loves there meet her gaze, 
To change her high heroic thinking. 


Then hope, with all its crowd of fancies, 
Before her flits, and fills the air ; 
And, deck’d with Vict’ry’s glorious gear, 
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In vision Isidor is there, 
Then how her heart mid sadness dances ! 


Yet little thought she, thus forestalling 
The coming joy, that in that hour, 
The Future, like the color’d shower, 
That seems to arch the ocean o’er, 

Was in the living Present falling. 


The foe is slain. His sable charger, 
All fleck’d with foam, comes bounding on ; 
The wild Morena rings anon, 
And, on its brow, the gallant Don 

And gallant steed grow larger, larger. 


And now he nears the mountain hollow ; 
The flowery bank and little lake 
Now on his startled vision break ; 
And Inez there.x—He’s not awake— 
Yet how he’ll love this dream to-morrow ! 


But no—he surely is not dreaming. 
Another minute makes it clear. 
A scream, arush, a burning tear 
From Inez’ cheek dispel the fear, 

That bliss like his is only seeming. 


‘*¢« The Sisters’ is another splendid effort. The figure with the 
golden hair is said to be in imitation of one of Titian’s heads, but the 
other figure and the grouping are entirely original. One sister has 
her back to you, with one hand thrown carelessly behind, and though 
but little of her face is visible, you have a perfect conception of her 
features and expression. The grouping of this picture is most ad- 
mirable and spirited, and it seems bnt to require a note of music to 
set them whirling into a waltz. 

‘‘T cannot pass unnoticed ‘ The Valentine,’ a portrait of a lady, 
reading, perchance, an amorous effusion from the artist. ‘The pre- 
cise, matronly expression of her face, however, rebukes the design 
of the painter, and to my mind, she rather appears to be devouring 
an affectionate epistle from her lord and master. 

‘‘Of the male portraits, ‘Isaac of York’ strikes me as being the 
finest head, though there are three sketches of ‘ Polish Jews’ which 
are admirable studies. P 

‘‘ There is one picture in this collection which deserves particular 
notice, being, in character and execution, quite unlike any other im 
the room. ‘To speak of it properly would require a chapter, while | 
can but hastily notice it. I refer to ‘ Donna Mencia in the Robber s 

Cavern.’ The scene is taken from Gil Blas. Donna Mencia, after 
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the murder of her husband by Captain Rolando’s band, had been 
conveyed in a state of insensibility to their cavern. The moment 
represented is when she recovers from her swoon. The design and 
grouping of this picture are faultless, and the distribution of the 
light, coming from a lamp suspended from the wall of the cavern, is 
exceedingly effective. ‘The captain of the band, with his back to 
you, occupies the front ground of the picture, steadily fixing his eyes 
on Donna Mencia, on his left, who, reviving from her swoon by a 
glass of wine given to her by an old hag kneeling by her side, is 
gazing half unconscious on the strange scene around her. In the 
background, behind the lady, are grouped several figures of the ban- 
ditti, whose besotted countenances betoken recent revelry and drunk- 
enness. Poor Gil Blas, on the right, is sitting by the table, solitary 
and neglected, forming a striking contrast to the rude figures about 
him. 

“ But I must bring my letter, already tempted into an unexpected 
length, abruptly toa close. Gladly would I linger a moment, and 
discourse to thee of the beauties of ‘ Jessica and Lorenzo,’ the 
‘Head of St. Peter,’ the ‘Evening Hymn,’ and that exquisite 
gem, ‘A Mother watching her sleeping child.’ Nor would I omit 
the several landscapes which adorn this gallery. Indeed, every pic- 
ture is of itself a study, and forms an ample theme for him who holds 
the power to describe its beauties. Butshall I not offer an humble 
tribute of admiration to that gifted spirit, whose creations I have at- 
tempted thus feebly to notice? Allston—the painter and the poet— 
the accomplished gentleman and scholar—would that I had the pen 
to describe a moiety of the delight which these glorious productions 
of thy genius and pencil have afforded me! As I stand gazing on 
these fruits of thy toil and labor, I feel that thy recompense is not to 
be received alone in the enthusiastic admiration of thy friends and 
patrons, but in after ages. when thy worn spirit shall be at rest, and 
these, thy creations, time-hallowed and priceless, every lover of the 
‘art divine’ shall gaze upon them in silent wonder and delight, and 
acknowledge thee the mighty artist, the brightest ornament of the 
age | E. L. A.” 


We differ from the writer in his criticism upon Jeremiah 
and the Valentine altogether. The Jeremiah we suppose to 
be Allston’s great work. A person is rash in finding fault 
with the drawing of a perfect anatomist, and the epithet “thea- 
trical,’ as applied to the designs of one, whose great charac- 
teristic is ae sroeting is singularly inappropriate. This grand 


picture requires long study and familiar acquaintance, before 
one can appreciate it. The gigantic figure of the prophet is 
bent reverentially in a half kneeling attitude; one hand 
clinches with deep emotion the folds of his heavy mantle. 
The other (the drawing of which, and of the arm is inimitable,) 
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is raised in the solemn excitement of the moment—while the 
head perfectly erect, with every muscle of the neck and face 
firm and full, seems bending its light grey eyes upon the mea- 
sureless future. The spirituality of that eye, we have never 
seen any thing at all resembling or equalling in canvass, It ig 
eloquent with prophecy. Eynergy, courage, indomitable faith, 
animate this noble form. In sweet contrast is Baruch, the 
light flowing over the shoulder, tinting his auburn curls, and 
with reflected lustre deepening the sentiment of his upturned 
countenance. Such grace in the shadow on one side, such 
colossal force in full light on the other, make the physical 
beauty of this piece perfect ; and its moral character exhibits 
equal completeness, so beautifully is vigorous self reliance in 
the prophet relieved by gentle meekness in the scribe. To 
complete the effect, galleries of massive architecture, with 
winding stairways, open an interminable vista ; while thro 

a circular opening in the roof we look up from the cold hard 
prison walls into the placid blue of the fathomless heaven. 

A word only of the Valentine. This is a most.characteris- 
tic picture. “It is marked by such entire absence of prettiness, 
and yet such chaste beauty ; the sentiment is as modest and 
retiring as the affection of a pure hearted woman. It isa face 
and form which reveals not its secret, however, to the rude gaze. 
It must be approached respectfully ; and only one, who feels 
how much of the angel is shrined in the heart of delicacy, in- 
nocence, and unaffected simplicity, can see its tender loveliness. 

In reflecting upon the works of Allston, we cannot fail to 
be struck with their variety. Here are landscapes in every 
light, from morn to cool moonlight ; of grassy valleys, stately 
architectures, purple mountain peaks ; here are sublime scrip- 
ture histories, groupes and single figures of ideal beauty, comic 
scenes from Shakspeare, portraits and sketches of heads. 
And not only are the subjects various, but the styles are as 
much so ; and not a piece, whether of still life, or of animated 
forms, but is equally distinguished for simplicity of design, 
skill in grouping and perfect accuracy in the drawing. Asa 
colourist, Mr. Allston is even more remarkable than as @ 
draughtsman ; so say the best judges, and even a novice < 
ceives how rich and harmonious are his combinations. But 
these merits, great as they are, merge in the higher one of the 
= which pervades all his designs. To a greater degre 

an the works of any artist, ancient or modern, are these pic- 
tures imbued with religion. They breathe upon one a holy 
influence. A calm repose, as of the presence of the infinite, 
hallows them. Their beauty is sanctified. You feel that the 
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artist has painted in devout admiration of the lovely mani- 
festations, which the unseen One forever gives of his perfec- 
tions. Art is not to him a pastime, nor a trade, nor a ladder 
to fame, but a solemn duty. He would be inspired with the 
divine harmony of nature, and shed on “darkling man” the 
gathered lustre of eternal day. In purity, sublime loftiness of 
conception, and delicate spirituality, Allston stands alone. He 
is the Christian Artist. WwW. H.C. 





OUTRAGES OF MISSOURI MOBS ON MORMONS. 


Reader! Let not the word Mormon repel you! Think 
not that you have no interest in the cruelties perpetrated on 
this poor people! Read, we pray you, the history of this per- 
secuted community ; examine the detailed facts of these atro- 
cities ; reflect upon the hallowed principles and usages tram- 
pled under foot by ruffians; bring before your mind the 
violations of all law, human and divine, of all right, natural 
and civil, of all ties of society and humanity, of all duties of 
justice, honor, honesty, and mercy, committed by so called 
freemen and Christians—and then speak out, speak out for 
prostrate law, for liberty disgraced, for outraged man, for hea- 
ven insulted ; 


“ Loud as a summer thunderbolt shall waken 
A People’s voice.” 


We speak strongly, for we feel strongly ; and we wish to 
attract attention to a tragedy of almost unequalled horror, 
which has been unblushingly enacted in a state of this Union. 
Its history should be trumpeted abroad until the indignant 
rebuke of the whole land compels the authors, abettors and 
tolerators of these wrongs, to make the small return now in 
their power, for itheir aggravated injustice. Life cannot be 
restored to the murdered, nor health to the broken down in 
body and soul, nor peace to the bereaved ; but the spoils on 
which robbers are now fattening, can be repaid; the loss of 
the destitute can be made up ; the captive can be freed ; and, 
until by legislative acts she makes redress—Missouri is dis- 
graced ! 

It seems like some horrid dream, that these enormities, 
which Nicholas would have shrunk from inflicting on the 
Poles, have been deliberately committed in an age of peace, 

Vou. v11.—27 
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in a land of laws and freedom, upon our own brethren. Is jt 
actually true, that citizens, peaceable, industrious, temperate, 
orderly citizens, have been driven from their property, their 
houses burned, their furniture broken and scattered, their crops 
laid waste, their stores plundered, their cattle killed, their horses 
stolen, their clothes stripped from them, and themselves ex- 
pelled under threats of instant death ? Is it true that men have 
been tarred and feathered, whipt till they were raw from head 
to foot, till their bowels gushed out, that their skulls have been 
knocked in, and brains scattered with musket-buts, that 
they have been shot down while crying for quarter, shot down 
unarmed and defenceless like hogs ina pen? Is it true that 
sick women have been driven from burning houses at mid- 
night on to the snowy prairies, where they have given birth 
to children on the frozen ground, that they have forded rivers 
with helpless infants in their arms, fleeing from heartless pur- 
suers, that they have been insulted when their natural protect- 
ors were hid from the murderers, that they have been violated 
by the very guards appointed for their defence? And were 
the guilty instigators and executioners of these massacres, ar- 
sons, and rapes, really men of standing, ministers of the gos- 
pel, judges, senators, military officers, and the Governor of the 
state? Were not the evidence on which the narrative of each 
one of these cruelties rests incontrovertible, no one could con- 
ceive that such fiend-like acts had actually been wrought by 
beings in human shape. Would, that, for the honor of our 
nature, they could be discredited. Our statement is strictly, 
unexaggeratedly true. Itis only too meagre, too feeble. 

That persons uninformed as to the facts may form some 
idea of the character of these Missouri mobs, we will extract 
an account, given under oath by David Young, of the massa- 
cre at Haunn’s Mills. 

The Mormons collected there, about twenty-eight men in 
number, had disarmed themselves, on an agreement with the 
mob, that there should be no hostilities on either side. 


‘‘ It was about 4 o’clock, on the 29th of Oct., when I saw a large 
company of armed horsemen directing their course toward the mill 
with all possible speed. David Evans, seeing their superiority of 
numbers, (there being about 240 of them, according to their own ac- 
count) swung his hat and cried for peace. This was not heeded, 
and they continued to advance, and their leader, Mr. Comstock, fired 
a gun, which was followed by a solemn pause of ten or twelve 
seconds, when, all at once, they discharged about 100 rifles, aiming 
at a blacksmith’s shop, into which our friends had fled for safety ; 
and then charged up to the shop, the ‘cracks of which between the 
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logs were sufficiently large to enable them to aim directly at the 
bodies of those who had there fled for refuge from the fire of their 
murderers. 

«When we arrived at the house of Mr. Haunn, we found Mr. 
Merrick’s body lying in rear of the house, Mr. MeBride’s in front, 
literally mangled to pieces. We were informed by Miss Rebecca 
Judd, who was an eye witness, that he was shot with his own gun, 
after he had given it up, and then was cut to pieces with a corn-cut- 
ier, by a Mr. Rogers, of Davies county, who keeps a ferry on Grand 
River, and who has since repeatedly boasted of this act of savage 
barbarity. In the blacksmith’s shop we found nine of our friends, 
eight of whom were already dead; the other struggling in his last 
agonies. Among others slain, I will mention a son of Warren 
Smith, nine years-old, who, through fear, had crawled under the 
bellows in the shop, where he remained till the massacre was over, 
when he was discovered by a Mr. Glaze, of Carroll, who presented 
his rifle near the boy’s head, and literally blowed off the upper part 
of it. Mr. Stanley, of Carroll, told me that Glaze boasted of this 
fiend-like murder and heroic deed all over the country. The num- 
ber killed and mortally wounded in this wanton murder was 18.” 

These, it may be said, were the acts of unauthorised mobs, 
against whom the militia of the state had been called out. 
True! But when after months, we may say years, of suffer 
ing from similar outrages, harassed by anxieties, goaded by 
wrongs, and under the advice of authorities, civil and military, 
these poor fellows deserted by the militia guard, unprotected by 
the state, did at last defend their houses from pillage, their chil- 
drenand wives from abuse, themselves from murder—then was 
the cry of “ Mormon War’ raised ; and Gov. Boggs, to his 
lasting infamy, sent out his order for exterminating these citi- 
zens of Missouri, whom it was his duty under oath to save, 
In his order of Oct. 27, he says: 

“ The Mormons must be treated as enemies, and must be exter- 
minated or driven from the state, if necessary, for the public good.” 


The Mormons had only defended themselves against infuri- 
ated and lawless rioters ; so soon as Gen. Lucas arrived and 
presented the Governor’s orders, they submitted to the autho- 
rities of the state. They gave up their arms, and were made 
prisoners, Let them tell their own story. We extract from 
their memorial to the legislature of Missouri. 


“Men from the country were not allowed to go to their families, 
thongh in a suffering condition for food and fire-wood, the weather 
being very cold and stormy. (It will be recollected that at this time 
there was a most unprecedented fall of snow and severity of weather) 
Much property was destroyed by the troops in town, such as burn- 
ing house-logs, rails, corn-cribs, boards, &c., the using of corn and 
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hay, the plundering of houses, the killing of cattle, sheep and hogs, 
and also the taking of horses not their own, and all this without re- 
gard to owners, or asking leave of any one. In the meantime 
men were abused, women insulted and abused by the troops, and 
all this while we were kept prisoners.” 


But Major Gen. Clark had now taken command, and we 
present his cold-blooded, heartless address to these “ prisoners 


of war.”’ 


‘It now devolves upon you to fulfil the freaty, (treaty indeed t) 
that you have entered into,—the leading items of which I now lay 
before you. The first of these you have already complied with, 
which is, to deliver up your leading men, to be tried according to 
law. Second.—That you deliver up your arms; this has been at- 
tended to. The third is, that you assign over your property to de- 
fray the expenses of the war; this you have also done. Another 
thing yet remains for you to comply with, which is, that you leave 
the state forthwith; and whatever your feelings concerning this 
affair, whatever your innocence, it is nothing to me. Gen. Lucas 
has made this treaty with you. 1 am determined to see it executed. 
The orders of the Governor to me, were, that you should be exter- 
minated, and not allowed to continue in the state, and had not your 
leaders been given up, and the treaty complied with, you and your 
families would have been destroyed, and your houses in ashes. ” 


And thus, during the greatest cold of the Jast winter, were 
men, women and children, aged, sick and helpless, driven out 
from shelter, and, half clothed, unfed, robbed of teams and hor- 
ses even, forced to make their way as they could to other 
states. One more picture we must present in order to give a 
glimpse of the horrors thus permitted by a state executive— 
thus authorised aud commanded by the highest power of Mis- 
souri. We take the account given under oath by Lyman 
Wight, of “a few facts concerning his family. (While he was 
in jail.’’) 

‘‘His wife was confined on the 3rd November, whilst Cornelius 
C. Gilliam, with one hundred painted men surrounded the house, 
screeching and hallooing in the attitude of Delaware Indians ; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that the militia officers could keep 
them out of the house. In this situation the family remained, 
threatened day by day that they must leave the country or be exter- 
minated. Accordingly, when her babe was eight days old, she was 
informed she could stay no longer, that she must not only leave the 
county but the state; that she need not flatter herself that she would 
ever see her husband again, for if they could not find law to kill him, 
they would kill him without law. She was stripped of her bed and 
bedding, and of her household furniture, then placed in an open 
waggon with six helpless children, to make the best shift she could 
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to get out of the state. The last news received from her, she was 
on the bank of the Mississippi river in a tent, depending on the char- 
ity of the people for her support. ‘This is the fifth time that I and 
my family have been unlawfully driven from house and home.” 

Now let every one on reading this tale of horror, speak out 
fully, fearlessly. Had the Mormons been pirates, blood-stain- 
ed, had they been Indians, girdled with scalps, they would 
have deserved better treatment. Let the unsupported accusa- 
tions brought against them be true, and yet the conduct of 
their plunderers and murderers was utterly without a palliation 
or excuse. Before the face of heaven, and in the sight of men, 
such acts were devilish. 

What, in a word, were the causes of the madness of these 
mobs? The Mormons were deluded, obstinate, zealous, ex- 
clusive in their faith. They used the vague, prophetic denun- 
ciations of an enthusiastic sect. They retaliated the reproaches 
heaped upon them by religious opponents. This, we believe, 
was the great exciting cause. Their first persecutions were 
attacks on their opinions, and ridicule of their absurdity. 

Again, there were suspicions against the sincerity of their 
leading men. They were thought to be speculators on the 
credulity of the ignorant. Blind prejudice multiplied evil sus- 
picions, enmity misconstrued natural acts, slander swelled tri- 
fles into monstrous wrongs, idle curiosity, greedy of alarm, 
and eager to gossip, circulated ramours. Now add that they 
were a large and growing community, allied together both by 
necessity and choice, and withal prosperous, and we have an 
explanation of the fear, jealousy, envy and hatred felt against 
them ;—an explanation, but no justification. The same ele- 
ments were active and fierce in these Missouri outrages, which 
have kindled the faggot, and bared the sword, and opened the 
dungeon in alltimes. ‘These elements were bigotry, ignorance, 
panic. And when we talk of living in an age of enlighten- 
ment, liberty, and law, let us recollect with shame the burning 
of the convent at Charlestown, the absurd humbug of Maria 
Monk, and the countless wrongs which other mobs, for as 
slight pretexts, have wrought in almost every state in the 
Union. The blaze of these other disgraceful proceedings, is 
lost, however, in the hot glare of this infernal outbreak. 

Our immediate object is to excite sympathy for these peo- 
ple, many of whom are now in distress, all of whom have been 
shamefully robbed by burnings, killings of cattle, &c., wasting 
of fields, and last and chief by forced sales of property. Mr. 
John P. Greene, one of their number, is now on a tour, with 
the twofold desire of raising contribution for the destitute, and 
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of making known their accumulated persecutions. The legis. 
lature of the state of Missouri has as yet made no restitution 
to these poor victims of unbridled mobocracy. Let the lashes 
of free-spoken censure scourge them into this act of justice. 
W. H.C. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Two or three works have been published within a few 
months in this city, which ought to be noticed in a periodical 
published here, but which we have hitherto neglected. Here- 
after, however, we mean to say something of all western works 
coming within our reach. One of the volumes to which we 
refer is, 

DELAFIELD’S AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

The first thing which strikes one on seeing this book, is its 
quarto form, a form seldom seen in our day, and very seldom 
used in our country. The reason for using it in this instance 
was, we presume, to accommodate the plates, of which there 
are several. Upon opening this backwoods quarto, the style 
of printing strikes us at once, the lines being spaced and the 
letters open to a fault perhaps ; though it is far better to err on 
this side, than to adopt the common crowded mode of printing, 
which all complain of, but, in a spirit of false economy, so 
generally patronise. The idea of the typography of this work 
was excellent, we think, but its actual appearance was injured 
by the openness already named, and by what we suppose to 
have been the faulty press work, which has made the printing 
unequal, some of it being clear, dark and even, and some 
blurred, faint and uneven. However, though capable of great 
improvements, we hold ourselves indebted to Mr. Delafield 
and his publisher for attempting such a work : it shows a true 
spirit and good taste. 

The style and character of the work, also, are as peculiar as 
its typography, the great feature of it being condensation, 
whereas, most book-writers aim at diffusion. Mr. Delafield 
has written almost mathematically ; and without two read- 
ings, at least, his volume will not be easily understood, so ma- 
ny of the stops in his argument are omitted, or only hinted at. 

Of the conclusiveness of his argument, we can speak only 
as all general readers may, having never studied the subject 
of American Antiquities. To us his logic seems fair, and his 
facts in the main well founded. In one or two instances he 
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has relied too implicitly upon the excellent Heckewelder, who, 
now and then like all men was inerror. For instance, the 
name “ Mississippi,’”’ is not, we believe, derived as stated, but 
comes from two Chippewan words, the first of which, “ Missi,” 
or “ Michi,” is familiar to us in “ Missouri,’”’ “« Michigan,” 
« Michilimacanac,”’ or “ Missilimacanac,’’ &c. ; its meaning 
being “ great.””. These are small matters, however, and do 
not weaken the train of reasonings by which our author traces 
the builders of the Mexican temple and Ohio mounds, back 
to Egypt and the land of Cush. ‘That much of this reasoning 
sounds fanciful at first, is true; but the more it is examined 
the firmer to our minds it stands. The whole subject is full 
of interest to all lovers of curious knowledge; and we recom- 
mend Mr. Delafield’s volume most heartily to'all who love 
clear, concise, argumentative views of American Antiquities, 
rather than declamation and sentiment. 





Another work lately published among us which is of singu- 

lar interest, and permanent value, is the collection of 
KINMONT’S LECTURES ON MAN. 

Mr. Kinmont was known for many years to the parents and 
boys of Cincinnati, as a learned, enthusiastic, noble-spirited 
Teacher ; somewhat severe in discipline, but full of kindness 
and engaging earnestness : so we have heard him spoken of. 
He next was known asa preacher of the New Jerusalem views 
of Christianity ; not as a regular minister, getting his livelihood 
by pulpit ministration, but as one who felt his spirit stirred to 
preach the Gospel: and beautifully and powerfully he 
did preach it. Then he came forward as a Lecturer before 
the associated teachers of the West, in 1833, we think 
it was, and moved those by his original views and fervid man- 
ner, who are seldom moved by a lecturer upon any topic. 
Men began to ask who this Kinmont was, and raised their 
brows when told that he was a poor Scotch school master of 
long standing in Cincinnati. The next year added to his repu- 
tation ; and in a narrower circle than that addressed at the 
College of Teachers, his words were listened to with interest 
that never flagged by an evening audience, at his own little 
school-house. There he delivered his Lectures on man, a por- 
tion of which, as his only printed work of any size, now lie 
before us. To analyze, to re-produce in miniature these Lec- 
tures, would be impossible. One might as well hope to see 
the varying, never-ceasing expressions of Kinmont’s counte- 
nance upon canvas, as the true lineament of his writing upon 
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the pages of a Review. We can but say, and we say it with 
seriousness, that the freest and deepest thinkers of our day 
the reviewers of that philosophy which lay as the skeleton to 
the inspiration of Milton and Raphael, may receive Alexander 
Kinmont as a worthy brother ; he drank from the same fount 
of literature which they have gone to, and, in his own forms, he 
has spoken the noble lessons which they are speaking : he look. 
ed, even as they do, to Jesus of Nazareth for all spiritual light, 

The volume of lectures before us we regard as, in eye 
point of view, the most valuable work yet published west of 
the Alleghany mountains. Its immediate operation may be 
slight, but, if we mistake not, it is the first-fruits of a spiritual- 
ism which, differing from that of Germany or France, shall 
yet, like them, form the basis of higher views of man’s indi- 
vidual duty, of society, and of our Heavenly Father, than have 
yet prevailed among a whole people. 

The short biography prefixed to this volume, is in every res- 
pect admirable : we hope its author may soon be better known 


to the public. 


J. H. P. 





— 
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RACES AT CINCINNATI. 


The Spring Races, under the 
direction of the Cincinnati Jockey 
Club, have taken place within the 
last month; and as during their 
occurrence, the public feeling with 
regard to them was made manifest, 
and also their own inevitable ten- 
dencies, we think some notice 
of them proper in this place. 

The Jockey Club was estab- 
lished, we understand, in the hope 
that by its means, racing, which 
had before been in this neighbor- 
hood patronised by few but the 
idle and dissipated, might be made 
worthy of the countenance of 
well-bred and well-behaved peo- 
ple. It was hoped that one of 
the most exciting of amusements 


might be enjoyed by women, 
young men, and those to whom 
we all look, as being more or less 
authorities in moral matters ; that 
gambling, drinking, and fighting, 
might be excluded from the course, 
and all go on decently and quiet- 
ly. Last year, accordingly, wo- 
men and young girls were taken 
to the new race-course by their 
friends ; many of our most wor- 
thy citizens patronised the amuse- 
ment; and though before the ra- 
ces were through, some change 
took place in the general feeling 
with regard to them, there was 
too much reason to fear, from the 
names which appeared this 
Spring in the list of the officers 
of the Jockey Club, that the at- 
tempt to make the matter decent 











would again be tried. We rejoice 
to say that from all we have heard 
in conversation, and read in the 
daily prints, we are convinced 
that the vast majority of those 
worthy citizens, who began by 
favoring the new race course, 
have lost their hope of excluding 
therefrom gambling and its atten- 
dant evils. Few women have been 
present this year, and few men, 
except those directly concerned 
in horse-breeding, and _profes- 
sional gamblers. 

We say we rejoice that they 
have lost their hope of making 
the course a place of moral amuse- 
ment, and not that they have 
failed to do so; we look upon 
their hope as futile inevitably, 
and are glad that they are as- 
sured of it; that they should 
be disappointed in their effort to 
make racing worthy of patronage, 
is to us, as well as to them, a 
cause for sorrow. That it ever 
has been, or can be, in any land, 
other than an evil, we doubt; 
that in this age, and this commu- 
nity, it must be full of evil, we 
are not able to doubt for an in- 
stant. Look at one consequence 
of these races, and that a conse- 
quence involving countless other 
consequences, all of them evil; 
we refer to the collection of idlers, 
gamblers, and desperadoes in our 
city. We have heard the num- 
ber of those who this year came 
from out of town to attend the 
course estimated at one thousand, 
one half of whom probably were 
men of the most dangerous char- 
acter; norcan these men be ex- 
cluded from the race course, nor, 
being there, can their influence 
be avoided. Let women and de- 
cent men go thither in crowds, it 
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will not prevent the attendance of 
blacklegs and mere triflers, and 
they will soon bring in drinking, 
gambling, and dirking. This 
very decent course patronised by 
some of our leading citizens, has 
been this year a gambling ground, 
and fighting ground; faroe ta- 
bles, roulette-tables, and the other 
needful apparatus, the editor of 
the Daily Sun tells the public he 
saw there; and bowie knives, 
and pistols were seen soon after 
drawn and at work. 

Three things, it seems to us, 
should be done. 

1. The press should make the 
results of the races known to the 
public, and put all men upon their 
guard. We regret to say that 
two of our leading papers, the 
Republican and the Whig, failed 
this year to speak of the races 
except in a favorable or neutral 
manner. ‘The opinion of their 
editors that racing is deserving 
of patronage, we have not one 
word to say against, but believing 
them to be opposed to gambling 
and bloodshed, we think they 
should have spoken freely as to 
the actual facts of the course. 
The Penny papers, from which 
less might have been hoped, 
spoke out boldly and temperately, 
as was proper; and Mr. Ham- 
mond did, as usual, his duty in 
the premises. 

2. Those who, in the hope of 
curing evils, have lent their 
names, influence, or presence te 
the amusement in question, in 
this place and at this time, should 
withdraw their countenance. Be- 
fore this is printed we presume 
they will all have done 60. 

3. The citizens of Cincinnati, 
in some public and distinct man- 
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what is called the Trinity. We are told that God is one, and yet 
that God is three persons. Now we understand all this, we know 
what one is, and what three is. ‘The terms of the proposition, as 
well as the proposition itself, are fully understood or comprehended ; 
but how do we understand it? So as to believe it? No, verily ; 
but as a clear contradiction in terms, a manifest impossibility, a pal- 
pable absurdity.’ ’ 

‘ Were a lecturer upon any scientific, political or literary subject, 
to begin a lecture by stating to his audience that he was about to 
teach them doctrines which they could not understand, and which 
were ipso facto incomprehensible, I presume they would either re- 
gard him as a madman, or if they concluded to hear him, they would 
expect to hear a very dark and unprofitable lecture. And yet men 
make precisely such exordiums to religious discoursés, and if any 
one should doubt of the propriety of such statements he would be 
looked upon as a heretic, unworthy to live and unfit to die. What 
must intelligent men think of Christianity, when they hear nine 
tenths of the discourses from the pulpit introduced with the assertion, 
that the doctrines about to be taught are absolutely beyond the grasp 
of their intellects, or incomprehensible, nay, worse, contrary to 
reason, and at the same time hear the pains and torments of an end- 
less hell denounced against them, unless they cordially assent to and 
embrace these fundamental doctrines, as they are pompously styled ! 
When a speaker requires of me, in his very exordium, to renounce 
my reason and make war with common sense, I expect to be but 
little edified by his discourse.’ 


Having disposed of the argument from reason (of the satisfactory 
mode we have. not room for specimens,) he goes on to the great ar- 
gument from Scripture, which he introduces with some interesting 
references to himself as an inquirer. 

‘But we are told the doctrine of the Trinity is purely a doctrine 
of revelation, that it is to be sought in the Bible, and in the Bible 
alone. We are truly glad that we have, at last, arrived at what we 
consider the true standard of every religious sentiment, the infallible 
rule of our faith and practice. The position of Trinitarians that the 
doctrine of the Trinity cannot be understood, and that we should be- 
lieve it without rational investigation, is, we must consider a virtual 
acknowledgement, that so far as reason is concerned, the doctrine 
cannot be maintained.—There is too, we are grieved to find, a dis 
position to make the impression that we are disposed to reject the 
doctrine, in question, simply because we cannot understand it, re- 
gardless, meanwhile, of the evident declarations of the inspired 
volume. Weassure you that this is so far from the true state of the 
case, that if we could find the doctrine of the Trinity clearly revealed 
in the bible, we would most joyfully embrace it. 





